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ABSTRACT 



HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM EVALUATION^ 1976-77 



Description of Program 

In 1971, the 62nd Texas State Legislature passed a 
bill mandating the implementation of the quarter 
system. AISD used this opportunity to expand and 
revise the high school curriculum. 1976-77^ is 
the second year AISD high schools have operated 
und^r the quarter system and revised curriculum. 

The current high school curriculum offers. 780 pos- 
sible courses. At each high school, any quarter, 
200 to 300 courses are offered. Even the smallest 
high school offers more than 400 different courses 
over the three quarters. Students can make use 
of this diversity; 27 of the 63 quarter courses 
required for graduation are elective courses. 
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It costs AISD' approximately $22.4 million to run and centrally administer its 
nine comprehensive high schools. The high school curriculum is managed by an 
administrative staff consisting of a Director of Secondary Education, nine high 
school principals, and about 20 assistant principals. Twenty-one secondary ^in-- 
structional coordinators and four interns work with a staff of nearly 1000 
teachers and department heads -and 48 Counselors to implement this curriculum. 



Evaluation Purposes and Activities 



The High School Curriculum Evaluation's purpose was to assess the impact of 
the quarter system and revised cur^riculum on AISD students. Specifically, 
evaluation ac^vities were designed to answer these major decision questions: 

J. Given student performanoe on a range of outcome measures^ in what if 
any areaSy ^should the revised ourriouliM undergo ma^or change? 

2. Should the quarter course credits and the nfCnimum reading and math 
oompetenoies required for graduation be changed? ^ 

3. Should AJSD modify the J ob^ description and responsibilities of 
high school counselors? . * .; 

Should AISD move toward year-round schooling? 



4. 
5. 



7. 



What changes need to be made in the advising process to. assure that 
students select courses^appropriate to their, needs? 

How^can the junior high schools be assisted to improve the orienta- 
tion of eighth- graders to the high school curriculum? . ■ 

should AISD consider acting to increase the similarity of<^the ,same 
course taught in different schools by different teachers? - 



Evaluation Findings , 

Student performance . The 1976-77 district- 
wide median percentile scores on all eight 
subtests of the Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress have ln%rea^ed from 1975- 
76. However, the revised curriculum It- 
self may not have been responsible for the 
achievement gains. Furthermore, the low- 
est 25% of AISlD's students have not gen- 
erally shown Increased achievement. Al^so, 
minority students' achievement Is 25 to 30 
percentile paints below Anglo students' 
achievement. 

On the basis of the 'relationship between 
courses passed ^nd achievement, Language 
Arts la the^^urrlculum area most needing 
Immediate attention. Social Studies may 
need some' attention, but Mathematics 
and Science probably do not. AISD scores 
onThe Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) sup- 
port the need In the area of verbal skills. 
So do the results of a content analysis 
of final examinations; less than 10% of 
the Items ask students to write eyen a com- 
plete sentence. Yet, the percentage jof 
A's and B's awarded In the required ac- 
ademic areas Is 51%. Two- thirds of the 
elec,tlve areas grant 10% mqre A's.and B's 
and one-third grant 20% more. 
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TIAL TESTS CF EDU'CAtlONAL PROGRESS !• DISTRICTW IDE 
AND 3rd QUARTILE. The«e cocnp«r«d with th« nation 
STEP rtiulti. ' 



Given 1970 national norps and examining our 1 1 th>^ad^-^ata (the "exiting year" 
from the required curriculum), Mathematics Basic Cormepts Is the only STEP sub- 
test above the national norm. Reading, Social Studies, Science, and Mathematics 
Computation are 3 to 6 percentile points below. the norm. Spelling, Capitaliza- 
tion and Punctuation, and English Expression are 10 to 18 percentile points 
below the norm." ' * 

Quarter course credits and competency requirements ." Students take their required 
courses first; only then are elective courses taken. No single elective area 
dominates the elective credits earned. College bound students earn about eight 
elective credits In the required academic areas; non-college bound stij<^ents ^eam 
about two. Averaging both groups Fine Arts with 3.4 credits, Vocatlonal/Coop- 
eratlve Education with 3.3 credits. Business Education with 2.7 credits, and^ 
Foreign Language with 2.6 credits are the other major elective areas. 

Some 1000 to 1200 1978-79 seniors will not meet the 8th grade reading and math- 
ematics competency requirements. The affected students will include a dlspro- 
portlonate^ji^[^er of minority students. • *^ ' , 

The patterns of course enrollment by sex and ethnicity have not changed from 
1975-76. Tlw^re are some curriculum areas. Special Education for example, with 
disproportionate numbers of students of one sex or* ethnic group. 



Wha,t*our high school graduates are doing . 
About fifty percent "bf AISD 'i^ graduates at- 
^ teni four-year colleges and sixteen per- 
cent .attend two-year college^v^'.ar b^sines^/ 
technical schools^^^^^^enty-siX' percent ^ 
get jobs;' seven. {Percent are^, looking for 
^ j<ibs or have*- joined the niiLitar^ Also, • 
" thre^-quarters 'df'^our grac^ates going -to ' ^ 
school '^ls(J worl^ or afte l<Jr6kfiffe- for work. 
Only one-half 9£ ouruworking graduates not 
attending school have employment -in fields 
related- to their tr^iniog ^n high school . 

Thfi*^ counselor's job . Counselor^' estimates of^'actual time: spent on their duties 
and^their estimates of w^at would be desirable match very closely. Counselors 




^ ^wOsee a need to increaSjB their avaifability ; so dcj.. principals and coordinators. 
, ^^-^btiiy.,, half our former students report a counselor was helpful in planning their 
' higtt> school program, anS only twenty perceptr believe a counselor helped them' 
defe'ide what to do after high school. Stilf, two-thirds of those students who 
" do talk with counselors report being helpfed. ' ' « . 

* Year-round, schools . Our high school principals are against operating ,a full 
' fourth quarte,r; our secondary coordinators are divided. Both groups see se- 
curing financing', managing the logistics, and obtaining community acceptance^ 
as the major probj-ems. . Teachers and students Sfeuld need to be convinced to 
teach and enroll for a summer quarter. 

' Advising . gSventy-five percent of AISD graduates one year out of school be- 
lieve high school gave them adequate preparation for their present activities^. ^ 
However, two-thirds believe high schtSbl should have required more of them. 
When students were asked what one factor in fact was most important in select- 
ing appropriate courses, three emerged: First,- "Someone who is able to help 
you plan"; second, "A good idea of what you're going to do "in the future"; 
and third, "Enough time to choose courses." 

Similarity of the same course taught by different teachers . There is high agree- 
ment among teachers at different schools on which areas of the course outlines 
are .covered. About half the outline corttent areas are covered in the basic re- 
quired courses. 

"Costs" of the revised curriculum . High school p^rincipals, secondary instruc- 
tional coordinators, teachers, and '^counselors all cite major pr9J)lems with 
' the quarter system and revised curriculum. However, we do not know if these 
problems or others characterized' 
the semester system. If it were 
legal option, six of our nine 
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principals might support a return 
to' the semester system. Also, 
teachers, 'counselors, and non- 
teaching staff are, at i^st, di- 
vided on whether the quaver sys- 
tem is better or not as good as 
the semester system. Teacher 
attitudes are worse this year 
than last year. 
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PKRCEHIACE OF VARIOUS CROUPf, OK AlSO HIGH SCUa)L STAFF Jl.'DCItJT. THE QUARTER SYSTEM BETTER 
OR WORSE TlUN THE St^lESlER SYSTEM. All d.t. Is 19;6-77 dat. except for te.ch.ri. vhiCh 
m comp.red with th* 1975.76 d.ta. 
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DECISION QUESTIONS ADDRESSED 



\ . INTRODUCTION 

Decision questions are the primary questions facing those responsible for ^ 
„ a program. The answers to decision questi>ns directly affect the distribu- 
tion of money ^ personnel, time, and mat&rial resources within a progrdsi* 
When the Off±cd of Research and Evaluation was authorized to conduct the 
High School Ctirrlculum Evaluation, our first task was to elicit decision 
questions from program staff. We therefore worked directly with the Di- 
rector anJk Assistant Directors of Secondary Education, the nine High School , 
Principals, the twenty-one \^econdary Instructional Coordinators, and the 
Director of Student Development. These persons, under the authority of ^ 
the Cabinet and the Board of Trustees, are responsible ^or the high school 
curriculum. They are the^taff who wiM. make recommendations to the Board 
on the decision questions addressed by this yeair's High School Curriculum 
Evaluation. , _ 

Again, the answers to decision** questiona^directly affect the distribution, 
of resources. Therefore, the responsibility for making recommendations 
appropriately rests with the program staff, not the evaluators. The role ■ 
of t^ie evalAiators is to elicit the* decision* question, collect information 
relevant t^pNthe decision quest ion ,^and provide that information. .No rec- . , 

ommendations are made in this report. All recommendations will be made by 
the program staff based upon the relevant findings presented in this chap- 
ter and other considerations which program staff judge must be taken into .^^ 
account. \^ . 

The High School Curriculum Evaluation staff presented all program staff 
with tentative decision questions in August, 1976. Each person had an 
opportunity to review these questions. Many decision questions were de- 
leted; many were modified, and new ones ^ were adcfed. The end result was 
a list of seven key decision questions on the high school curriculum. 

During the 1976-77 school year our . task has. been to^ gather objective data 
which would allow the district to make these decisions. Our Final Tech- 
nical Report presents arl our f)rocedures and all our data. This Final 
Evaluation Report provides, in the Evaluation Questions and Miscellaneous 
, Findings sections, summaries of the data we collected to answer the deci- 
sion questions. This Decision Questions Addressed chapter provides major 
evaluation findings relevant to these decisions. 

While the information provided here is relevant apd useful making the 
decisions, other considerations also must influence these decisions.. Some 
of these cannot be measured in any objective sense; others could be mea- 
sured by ORE, but can much more easily be asisessed directly by ,the program^ 
«>staff involved. Thus, while it is hoped that the* decisions the district 
makes will take into account the evaluation findings presented here, they 
will inevitably reflect other undocumented information. This other infor- 
mation will ^be presented along with the recommendations forwarded to the / 



Board by program staff. . . * . 

This has l>een a large and costly undertaking. Its value depends ultimately 
on two things. First, t\ie professionalism of the evaluatora in elicitingr 
collecting, and reporting useful information. Second, the professionalism, 
of the program staff , Cabinet, and '^oard of Trustees, in using the informa- 
tion. Our' job as evaluators has neared completion with this report. ^ The 
task of the program staff* and district is about to begin. 



SYSTEM-LEVEL QUESTIONS 

1. Gl,ven student performaSipe on a range of outcome measures, in wnat 

if 'any areas, sliouj^g^^ i:evised curriculum undetgo major change? 

r 




RELEVANT ORE FiN: 

The di8trictwid^d976-*-77 median percentile scores on all/eight 
subtests of the S,6quential Tests of Educational Progress hav^ 
increased from 1975-76. 

However, the lowest-achieving 25% of the district ' s .students have 

not increased their achievement.- / 

• / 

Ther§ *are probably many reasons for this increase; the revised cur- 
^ riculum itself may not have been a major reason. 

On the basis of the relationship between Courses passed and achieve 
ment, the curriculum area most needing immediate attention is Lang-. 
guage Arts; Social Studies may need some attention. Science, 
and even- more definitely. Mathematics coursework appear to build 
toward achievement. ^ 

Fifty-one percent of AISD's graduates attend four-year colleges, 
*^ and sixteen percent attend two-year colleges / business or tecli- 
nical schools. About 25% of our graduates get jobs, 7% join the 
military or are lookinjg for work, j 

Half of AiSDfe graduates who continue their schoolirtg also work; 
another quarter want to work. Three-^foiirths of these^ working stu- 
dents are working in fields not related to high school training. 
Of the graduates who" are working and not in school, half have jobs 
not related to their high school training. 

AISD scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) suppbrt the 
achievement test results. AISD average scc/res on the SAT mathe- 
matics scale are about 31. points aboVe the national sample. The 
AISD average scores on the SAT verbal scale are about 23 points >^ 
above the national sample. The national and AISD scorg^^ on the 
SAT kre declining at about the same rates.' Both evidence a rel- 
atively faster decline in verbal than mathematical performance. 



AIS1> scores on the American College Testing Program -(ACT) have de- 
clined at about the same rate as those of the national comparison 
sample. AISD scores have also remained below the national sample 

• ■ ' • ■ ' •' V 

The grade distribution in the four required academic areas is: 
A's:' 22% B's: 29% C's: 27% D's: 4% iF's: 17% 

Therefore,, the percentage of*A*s and B*s is 51%, the failure rate 
is 17% and D*s a^re not used f requently*^ (D* s indicate attendance 
and effort but/not necessarily mastery). Furthermore, the grade 
distributions .are remarkably constant across -the four areas: ^ Math 
ematics tending to have the "toughest" grading and Language Arta 
the "easiest." 

The only major elective area with a grade distribution^omparable^ 
to that of the required areas is Industrial Arts. Two-thirds of 
the elective areas grant 10% more A*s and B*s than the required 
academic areas. One- third grant 20% more A*s and B*s. The vo- 
cational areas tend to have the lowest proportion of A*s and B's 
among elective areas. 

There are no differences in study habits and attiti^des of AISD 
high school students in Spring, 1977 and a comparable sample of 
our students in Spring, 1976. Jhis is the case despite the fact 
that the percentage of coursework taken under the quarter system 
has increased. 

There is Ao observable effect of the quarter system and revised 
curriculum on either attendance or leaving school. 

Students take their required courses first, except Health, which 
is generally taken in 11th- grade. They the take electives, but 
^no one elective area dominates. The ^required academic areas. Fine 
Arts, Business, Foreign Language, and. Vocational/Cooperative Ed- 
ucation are all major elective areas. 

Teachers believe the courses in their curriculum areas form a 
comprehensive and organized curriculum, making it possible for 
the well advised student to gain necessary competence.' 

In Industrial Arts, Trades/Irjdustrial Education, ROTC, and Aero- 
space enrollment is over three-fourths male. In Agriculture- and 
Special Education it is about two-thirds male. Business Education 
and Homemaking enrollments are less than one-quarter male, while 
Foreign Languages, Choral /General Music, and Vocational/ Coopera- 
tive Education enrollments are about 40% male. Enrollment by 
sex showed very little change this year from the 1975-76 data. 

In all requi^red areas and half of the elective areas, course en- 
rollments by ethnic group are- very close to th^4istrictwide per- 
centages. Furthermore, in all areas there is little quarter-to- 
quarter change. Foreign Languages, Instrumental Music, Choral/ 
General Music, and Aerospace have substantially higher Anglo/Other 
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enrollment- than the district. / Agriculture has^ almost no minority 
atudents enroll^ad. The enroirtaent of Black students in^Homemaking 
is above the didtrictr, and /theltiiMi^ber of Mexican-American students 
enrolled in Traaes/Industrial Education is double the district. 
Minority students coigprise two^thirds of the enrollment in .Special 
Education. Ethnici^ showed very little change this year from 
the 1975-76 data. ' ' 



As many as six -high school principals might support a return to ^ 
the semester system^if it were a legal option. Secondary instruc-r 
tional ^o^din^tors would not. 

High School prjfncipal? believe the mqst seriipus np)blems of the 
quarter system and expanded curriculum are (1) '^scheduling a ^ 
large number of courses three tim^s a year", \(2) "teachers get- > 
ting acquainted with three, groups ^oj^stifeents, per yeair" , and 
()}) " a shortage of texts and supplementary materials."^ 



Secon^ry^Jnstructiotial Coordinators believe the most 
problems ol the quarter system and expanded curriculuB 



serious 
curriculum are (1) 

"scheduling a large number of courses three times a year", (2) 
"more p'aperwork involve<^wlth three quarters", ^and (3) "many 
students needing course Hianges." l 



As many teachers and counselors believe "the qu^rl;er system is not 
as good as the semester system" as believe "^b^ quarter system 
is an improvement." Non- teaching personnel iJelieve, more than 
3:1, that the quarter system is not as goo^9. 

The most serious problem with the quarter systfem and expanded 
curriculum which teachers experience is "doing too much paper- 
work." The second most serious problem is "having several abil- 
ity levels in the same class period." Both of these problems, 
but particularly the latter, were probably also problems with 
the semester system. 

According to AlSD counselors' the most serious problems the quar- 
ter system gives them, in terms of interfering with their abil- 
ity to offer services to students are (1) *"sche^uling and reg- 
istration", (2) "paperwork", and (3) ""insufficient ' time." 

The problem most often nominated as most serious by AISD non- 
teaching personnel is having too much to do and too little time to 
do it. The second most frequently nominated problem is lack 
of adequate personnel, materials, and facilities. • 

Texts and supplementary materials are not as widely available as 
desirable. Some students (41%) and teachers (33%) report there 
are not enough texts and other materials in t^eir courses. For- 
ty-five percent of teachers in the required academic areas in- 
dicate problems with availability. Principals also ranked the 
shorta^ of texts and supplementary materials as the third most 
serious problem associated with the quarter system and expanded^ 
curriculum. 
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Nonetheless, 90%. ta 95% of^all AISD high school teachers, c^n- 
selors", and non-teaching' personnel feel "great" or iJfaoder 
•sa^iaf action with their own roles in AISD high schools. .j- 

About three times as many of the 957 tenth^through twelfth grad- 
ers in the Student Questionnaire sample like- the quarter system 
as* dislike it (66% versus 21%). Student attitudes toward the 
quarter system this year are very sicilltfr to last year. 



EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 



Evaluation questions 1, 2, 3, 4> 5,- 6, 7, 8, 9> M-1, M-2, M-3 

i^>, ^^7, ^^-9,iM-lO 



1- 
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Should the quarter course credits i^nd the minimum reading and math- 
competencies required fox graduation be changed? . . . 

RELEVANT Qfi£^ FINDINGS : 

A large number (about 1000) ' of AISD' s 1978-79 high school seniors 
will not meet the 8th grade reading competency 'requ4.rement. , The. stu-» 
d^nts affected will Include a disproportionata^umber of minority stu^ 
dentg^. They will need to take additional i^ar^age Arts courses in the. 
I2th grade. > ^--^ \ J . ^ - ^ 

A large naraber (about^ 1200) of AISD' s J?9 78-79 high school seniors wfll 
not- meet the 8th grade mathematics competency requirement. '.The stu- 
^dents affected will include a disproportionate number of minority stu- 
dents. They will need to take' additional Mathematics Courses in the 
11th grade. 9 ^ ) 

' ' . \ , . ^ ^ 

Given the 1970 national " norms , the AISD eleventh grade median percen- 
tile score is b^low the national median on all t'ests except Mathematics 
Basic Concepts, fit is below the norm (3 to 6 ^)ercej;itile points) for 
Re'adin^ Social Studies ,■ Science, and Mathematics Computation. It is"" 
farther below the norm (10 to 18 percentile points) for Spelling, Cap- 
italization and Punctruation and English Expression. 

AISD has about the national average percentage of "academically able" 
stiidents, but much more than the average percent of "acadiemically dis- 
abled" students. " . ^ . 

Black and Mexlrf:an-Americaii students* achieve^lent is 25 to 30 percentile 
points below'^glo students across the STEP subtests.. 

• • ■ 1'*^ ■ ■ ■ _ ' , ■ ' ■ 

Teachers estimate about 12 of the 60 periods in each quarter course are. 
lostvfor instruction. When we also subtract student absences and some 
test and examination time the 60-day quarter cou:ese turns out far the' 
average student to be only about ^6 hours of instruction. 

By the end of ^he second quarter of their senior year? AISD students 
have earned 60 of 63 . credits Required. The sti^ents have completed 
the requif-ements in Health and Physical Education, and have earned 34 
credits in required academic areas, five more than required. 

College bdund students have earned four more credits overall than the 
non-college bound, and eight more credits in academic areas. Non-col- 
lege bound students have larned five more credits in vocational areas. 

There is no single area which dominates the (elective courses taken^'. 
^ive* elective credits have been earned in the required aqaderaic areas,' 
and 19 in the elective areas. ^ 



EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED 
Evaluation questions 10 



ERENCED: 

, 11, 12, 13, 14, M-12 . 
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Should AISD modify the job description and respdnsibdj-l^^es of high 
school coiin^elors?^. 

RELEVANT 010?) FINDINGS : ^ 

Counselors estimate they spend 39% of tqejr time on Curriculum Related 
Counseling, 23% on Personal Adjustment Counselltig, 13% on Consulting, 
and^ 25% 'on pther Duties (includinfg 13% on record l^epiM) . Counselors' 
priorities" include spending 'about the same percentage o^ £heir timelin 
the three major areasV butr reducing record keg^iing to 4%'.in oVder to 
increase Pe^»5nal AdjHistment Coungeliijjg and Consulting. / 

' ■ • ' ■ ^ ' 

Counselors s^ee a need to increase the amount Of\^me th(Oy;''Spend oyer- 
all, evenj though they* report working more .than a TO^^i^ur" week. Ti\^. j 
see; large caseloads, and paperwork as major factors infreducing^heir 
ef f ectivftaess. ^ / • 

.Principals and secondary Instructional coordinators would change the 
high school counseling program by taking steps to ^incijease co 
availability^ suchv a§ decreasing caseloads and. supplyj-n(g <^ler 



Principals' woul'd sifecifically increase the. time^^ounselors sp 
"interpreting test scores and helping students assess their al 
"communicating with parents", ,and "training teachers for acaS* 

knd vocational advising." ^ *' - 

> , • '.^ - ■ . ■ . ■ ; ^ / , ' ^ . 

Coordinators would 'specif^ipally increase the time counselors spend 
on advising students "about course selection" arid -"about post-grad-r 
uation plans." ' - / 

Eight months after graduation only half the AISD former studehtjs^x.e^: 
ported that a counselor was 4ielpf ul^in planning their high* schod|^^ 
gram* Moreover, 80% of 'the graduates disagree, half *oi them strqrigiy.; 
with the* statement , "A counselor helped me decide what to '^f te^^-^fiigh 
school." \ \ ' ' r . ^ : / V 

Abput\25% of a representative sample of -835 tenth through' ti^lf th J-^^^^^^^ 
grade students jxeport confidence in counselors . They can talk, pri- 
vately, and coiiqselors do listen and can help. . , " ^ _ 

Seventy-five percent of our, students report asking to\^ee a counselc)*,— 
but only 36% have been referred by teachers or seht for' by counseldrs*. 

Students are seen promptly, when they ask to see a. counselor^ but . al-, ^ 
most half think it is "too much hassJjB^d try to see^ ^ counselor." ^ 

Counselors do not increase their availability through group work. / 

V ■ ■ ' • , . - ^-^^ ' \ ' ;}./ , 

The percentage of students who. report being helped by .counselor^* across 
a wide variety of concern areas, is about 65%. However., the'aifeas dis-i 




cussed by large*^umber's of students are primarily curriculum 
and not all students u^e their ^counselors. - 



EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 



Evaluation questions 15, 16, 17 
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Should AISD move toward,' year-round schooling? 



RELEVANT ORE FINDINGS: . . ' . 

Our high school principals are 2:1 against operating a full fourth quar- 
ter; only half the secondary instructional coordinators would want to 

operate four quarters. 

V • ^ 

The ma^or problems in moving toward year-round schoolings according to 
high school principals and secondary instructional coordinators, are 
securing the finances, managing the logistics, and generating community 
acceptance. 

Principals and coordinators perceived very limited benefit from year- 
round schooling. 

Forty-five to fifty percent of AISD teachers, counselors, and non-teach- 
ing personnel would prefer the summer off. About 40% of teachers, coun- 
selors, and non-teaching staff would consider taking off different quart 
ih different years. Only about 10% of the teachers and 25% of the 
others would choose to work four quarters. 

The district will have greater difficulty recruiting teachers for a 
summer quarter from some curriculum areas than others. 

^ , '■ ^ 
Eighty-one percent of AISD tenth through twelfth-grade students (N=942) 
questioned on our Student Questionnaire would prefer to have the summer 
quarter off. Twelve percent would attend four quarters to graduate ear- 
ly. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 
Evaluation questions 18, 19, 20 
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What changes need to be made in the ac^vising process to assure that 
students select courses appropriate to their needs? 

RELEVANT ORE^ FINDINGS : - 

Seventy-five percent 6f AISD graduates, , one yeai;. out of high school,., 
believe high scfiool gave them adequate preparation for their prestnt 
activities. However, two- thirds of these graduates believe high school 
should have required more of them. 

■ ' ^ •■ . ■ > 

According to student and staff judgments, breakdowns irr the process by 
which students select appropriate cd'urses are occuring in thtee areas: 

(1) The task: There may be too many courses to choose from and 
and schools may not allow enough time for students to think. 

(2) The students themselves: Students may not be mature enough 
to make the choices the curriculum demands^ they may not use 
the time the school gives them, and they may latk a clear 
understanding of their own abilities, goals, and needs. 

(3) People who advise: Students' top priority is someone who can 
help them plan, and there may not be advisors available who 
know both the individual student and the total curriculum well 
enough to furnish the help needed. 

Curriculum areas standing put as most "useful" in terms of the present 
activities of AISD graduates are Mathematics,^ Language Arts, Vocation- ' 
at/XZooperative Education, Driver Education, and Business Education. 
Areas standing out as least "useful" in terms of present activities are 
the Fine Arts, Foreign Languages, and Homemaking. 

College bound students have taken and earned eight more credits in ac- 
ademic areas than non-college students. 

Non-college bound students have taken and earned five more credits in 
vocational areas than college bound students. 

Students receive most of tf^ir inf ormation ^and advising from subject 
area teachers. 

•J . 

According to judgments by students and schoq.1 staffs, subject area 
teachers should have the prima;ry responsM.biJ;ity for advising students. 
Counselors should have nearly as strong a role. 

All counselors and half the teachers who advise use the High School In- 
formation Guide to help students select courses. 

Teachers who advise get their information from fellow teachers and their 
department heads, counselors, and course outlines. 

Counselors who advise get their information frbm teachers and other coun 
selors. 
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Ninth grade students report rec^ving the High School Information Guide , 
and that it is their most impor£ant source .of information for choosing 
courses. ^ ■ 

Students, principals, and secondary instructional coordinators believe 
course titles need to communicate more clearly. 

Students believe course descriptions in the High School Information Guide 
are understandable, but school staffs believe they need improvement. \^ 

Half of our students do not use the four-year course planning forms 
from the High School Information Guide, and advisors do not use them 
in helping students select courses. 

Most ninth-graders have their course choices reviewed by someone in 
junior high school, but only half the tenth through twelfth graders re- 
port having their choices reviewed for appropriateness. y 

RELEVANT FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 21, 22, 23, 24, M-4, M-8, M-11 
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How can the junior high schools be assisted to improve the*'orie^ta<Ji' 
tion of eighth-graders to thr high echdo!)^ curriciilum? . 

l^EVANT ORE FINDINGS: . 

High schpol principals and secondary instructional coordinators have, 
as their highest priority for improving junior high advising, provid- 
ing junior high school teachers further training on the high school 
curriculum r and advising. They also reqommend helping fft;udents learn 
how to^ make intell^geAt decisions. ^ . 

Our ninth-graders received and used the High School Information Guide 
in junior high school. ' 

The High School Information Guide and their junior high subject area 
teachers were tlie main sources of* information and advising .on course 
choices for ninth-graders. v\ , 

Twenty7eight percent of our ninth-graders did not attend the orienta- 
tion conducted for them before high' school started, but 73% of those 
who did attend reported it helped them at least a little. 

i ■• ^ 

Our ninth-graders, in their second month of high "school, feel confi- 
dent about their adjustment to high, school. 

Our ninth graders, in their second month of high school/ report know- 
ing why they are taking the courses they are in.'' However, their high 
school teachers believe half the ninth-graders do not know why they 
are taking the courses they are in, or how these courses relate to 
their future plans. 

w ■ \ 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation question 25"^ s , ' • . 
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Should AISD consider acting to Increase the similarity of the same 
course taught in different schools by different teachers? 

RELEVANT ORE FINDINGS: 

., * ' ' ■ ' • ■'» 

There Is high agreement among teachers \t the different high schools 
on which content areas on the course outline are covered. 

Our best estimate of coverage of course topics present on the outlltxe 
In basic required courses, given our sampled examlnat Ionia, Is that 
half the outline topics are covered. 

The content of sampled final examinations In the selected Soclai Stud- 
ies and Science courses closely follows the course outlines.^ 

•^e content of sampled Language Arts final ^alnlnatloruk^as half "re- 
view" material, not on ^Ihe outline.. However, there w^ good agreement 
among all teachers over Including this material. / ' , , 

Approximately 75% of all f Inal^ examination ^tems require only that stu 
denta select responses from among given choices. 

Less than 10% of all final examination Items require students to coti- : 
struct even a complete sentence. 

EVALUATI-ON FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

• I ' 

Evaluation questions 26, 27, 28 I 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



A. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
History and Background 

In 1971, the 62nd session of the state legislature passed a law mandating 
the implementation of the quarter system for all Texas school districts. 
The law required districts to operate three quarters and to provide 180 
days of instruction. The rationale for the law was both economic and ed- 
-ucational. A fourth quarter could save tax money by, utilizing the exist- 
ing physical plant to meet increased enrollment without new construction. 
Also, it could give both bu^iness^ and students greater emplo3nnent opport- 
unities. Educationally, the quarter system could increase students' in- 
volvement in choosing their own plan of study and present a greater range 
of courses^Jor selection. 
" • " \ 

Work on implementing the quarter system in the Austin Independent School 
District began in 1972 under a Secondary Study Committee. The district 
planned to use the quarter system as the organizational vehic^^for cur- 
riculum revision aimed at individualization. A Quarter System Steering 
Committee was subsequently appointed. It established task forces of de- 
partment heads and secondary instructional coordina;tors to develop the 
new jsurriculum. 

L ■ ' 

By rebruary, 1974, about 700 possible courses had been outlined. An. in- 
tense effort was begun to write course descriptions, determine prereq- 
uiaites and grade levels, set graduation requirements, and eliminate 
overlap among the courses. The result was a new curriculum designed to 
allow studenj^s to develop plans of study tailored to their individual needs 
and interests^^ While meeting the graduation requirements established by 
the State Board of Education and the Texas Education Agency. 

Currently the Austin Independent School District offers a high schoo . pro- 
gram of three quarters of free public educatiop^. These are three 12-week, 
60-day sessions occuring within the traditionai" late-August to end-of-May 
school year. There is an optional fourth summer quarter which students 
may attend for tuition. This quarter offers the possibility of an ac- 
celerated graduation (the graduation requirements can be completed in 
three calendar years), remedial work, or enrichment. 

AISD Cur ^" tculum 

As stated in the High School Information Guide, a major goal of the AISD 
curriculum is to make available to students the widest possible range of 
course choices. A curriculum with a lot of student choice demands student 
responsibility. Students and their parents must "accept the challenge 
of the educational process ... determining (the student's) school life." 



The goal of a diverse curriculum and student choice is a reality in AISD. 
There are 780 courses potentially available for student^ to choose among. 
This includes 125 Language Arts' courses and about forty courses each in 
Mathematics, Social Studies, and Science,^ The major vocational areas: 
Business Education, Homemaking, Industrial Arts, Vocational Cooperative 
Education, and Trade and Industrial Education, have forty to fifty courses 
each. Eighty-nine Fine Art s^ courses are available and 66 are available ' 
in Physical Education and Virrsity Sports. The entire curriculum is presen 
ted in brief form in Figure lil-2 on the next page.. 

Obviously each high school cannot offer the full curriculum. ,.While the 
entire ,curriculum is not available, a diverse curriculum is still taught. 
The 27 elective quarter credits allow the students to take a variety of 
courses. Figure III-l presents for each high school and each currictilum , 
area, the number of courses offered for each quarter of 1976-^7. 
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Figure III-l : AI^D HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM AREAS WITH THfi NUMBER OF 
QUARTER COURSES OFFERED AT EACH HIGH SCHOOL FOR EACH 
QUARTER, 1976-77. 
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ADEA 



1«RF ARTS ' 125- 



Canpofiltlon 
literature (1 * *) 
Reading ^ ' 
Creative Wrjitinp • 
Speech ' 
DraiM (1 * *) 
Iltmnnltles 
.Inurnallsm (6 *) 
Media Co'munlcAtlon 

MAITOIATICS 



17 
11 
j3 
12 
3 
9 

12 

k 

17 
7 

45 



Fiindamentiilfl of Math 10 

Intrniiiictory Algebra 6 

Algebra 9 

f^ennetry 3 

Computer Hath 3 

ftdvanced Hath 10 
Math of ConsuMir Economics^ 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



World Ceography 
'lorld History . 
American History 
Covernpient 
EconnmlcB 
j'svcnology 
SociolVy 
AdvancH Courses 



41, 



ARF,A 



SCIENCE 



Physical Science 
Biology 
Phyfllology 
Earth Science 
Chemistry 
Physics (1 * *) 

BUSINESS EDUCATIOH 

General buslnpss 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Typing 

BlUniifll Office Practice 
Other'-iifferlnns^ 

FOREIGN LANCUACFS 

French 
Cemian 
Latin 

Classical Civilization 
Spanish . 

Beginning Creek, Russian 

HflHEMAI^iNC 

Hseful homemaklng'' 
Cnlnful homemaklng'' 

ART (fi *) . ■ 



3fl 

. 

10 

,3' 

6 



52 

5 
9 
7 
8 
3 

20 
75 

21 
10 
Ki 
6 

6 

41 

20 
2! 

Ifi 



AREA S 

IHSTRUHF,NTAL HUSIC 34 

Band (3 ♦ *) 15 

Orchestra _ 13 

Ensembles (6*) 6 

CHORAL m CENERAL HUSK ' 39 

— J, — — 

Choral Music ' , 18 

Ceneral Music 21 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 54 

VARSITY SPORTS ]2 

HEALTH 5 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS , 48 

Independent courses 4 

Tnduntrlal crafts (3 * *) 8 

Drafting (1*, 1****) 10 

Electronics (1 *, 1 * * * *) ' 5 

Craphlc Arts (1 * ♦ * *) ./ 2 

Metal working (2 * *, .1 * * *)> ' 4 

Photography (1 *, 1 * *) ^ 

Industrial Plastics ' 

Power technnlnpy , ^ 

Wood working (1 * * * *) 2 

VnCATTONAL EDUCATTfiN/CnOPEItATIVF F.nUCATinN W 

'. (1*. 7**) • 

TRADE 4 INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION (9 * *) M 



AREA 



AORICIILTORF 



AF ROTC 



AEROSPACE 



Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science 
Hathematlcs 
Ilomemaklnp (3 * *) 
Vocational Study 



_IB 
11 
2 
2 



STiroY HALL, BTRLE, 
ii TEAOIER EDUCATION 5 

SPECIAL FDUCATinU 37 



TOTAL (see notes), 780 



^ Includes; Business Uw, Business Hanagemnt, Advertising, Office Procedures, Business Machines, and^usiness Comlnication 
^ Courses ^2511 (Food, nutrition, management lA) through iJ2839 (Consumer Education B). 
c Courses 12914 (CVAE-Horoe and Conmunlty Services lA).- through f2 9 39 (Food Service IIC). 



Figure III-2: 



AISD HICH SCHOOL CURRICULUM AREAS HITH QUARTER COURSES OFFERED. Reference for this listing is the "M76-77 High School Inforaatlon Guide. 
Courses listed In the Infor^tion Guide with a number of asterisks (*) i«ax be continued foi", credit with the content changed. The nuaber of 
courses with specified nunbers of possible continuations is indicated in the parentheses but is not reflected in the N. Also courses liated 
in the InforMtlon Guide with a * sign must be taken for 3 quarters to receive credit. On this list these courses are counted as 3 quarter, 
courses. , 



Between 200 and 360 courses were offered in each high school each quarter 
this year. The average number of courses offered in an Austin high school, 
in this year's winter quarter, for example, was 242 courses. Not only is 
this a relatively large number of courses, but it has grown over the two 
years of the quai:ter system. The increase in average number of courses per 
high school this year was 17, 26, and 6 for fall, winter, and spring quar- 
ters respectively. Figure III-3 presents this data. Based on 1975-76 
data we estimate that between 60 and 80 percent of the total available courses 
are presenteid during the year' at each high school. That is some 400 to 
600 courses. The actual number depends heavily on the high school's size. 



SCHOOL 


- . COURSES OFFERED 


QUARTER 1 


QUARTER 2 


QUARTER 3 


75-76 


76-77 


75-76 


76-77 


75-76 


76-77 


Anderson 


205 


245 


232 


264 


259 


279 


Austin 


183 


218 


203 


243 


242 


251 


Crockett. 


197 


243 


251 


298 


279 


313 


LBJ ' 


192 


201 


174 


235 


239 


247 


Johnston . 


159 


213 


207 


224 


216 


232 


L'anier 


^213 


213 


213 


228 


241 


236 


McCallum 


188 


198 


211 


209 


217 


225 


Reagan 


212 


202 


223 


238 


266 


249 


Travis 


229 


205 


235 


'*243 


279 


260 



Figure 111-3:^^ THE NUMBER OF COURSES OFFERED BY EACH' 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR EACH QUARTER OF THE . 
1975-76 AND 1976-77 SCHOOL YEARS. 



Of course all these available courses are not. taken by everyone. We con- 
ducted an "earned credit survey" to get an idea of what courses are actual- 
ly taken. By the end of their winter quarter, AISD seniors had earned an 
average of 59.9 credits of the 63 required for graduation. About 34.4 of 
these credits were in the required academic areas, where 29 credits are 
required. This indicates that about 5.4 elective credits had been earned 
in the required academic areas. 




For Health (two quartef courses required) no elective credits had been 
earned. For Physical Education (five quarter courses required) we 
estimated, based^.n the earned credit survey study and our work on course 
enrollments, thdt five quarter credits had been earned. However, because 
Physical Education requirements may be waived for certain substitutions 
(e.g. band, varsity sports) we could not determine how many elective 
Physical Education courses were taken. 

About 18.7 quarter credits had been earned in the elective areas, of the . 
27 required. The 5.4 elective credits from the required academic areasv 
yields a total of about 24 elective credits. That leaves the three courses 
spring quarter seniors are enrolled in. 

The "earned credit survey" results agreed very closely with actual enroll- 
ments presenteZ^in Figure III-4 below. Presented along with these data 
is the distribution of grades earned in the various curriculum areas. 
In the requiredvacademic areas the percentage of A's and B's granted is 
51%, and the f aililre- rate is 17%. Two-thirds of the elective areas have 
10% more A's and B's and one- third have 20% more. > 



CURRICULUM AREA 



QUARTER 
CREDITS 
REQUIRED 



ENROLLMENTS 



DISTRIBUTION OF EARNED GRADES 



•AA 



7.B 



7.C 



7.D 



"ST 



REQUIRED AREAS 

English Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Physical Education 
Health 



(36)^ 

8 
6 

2 



(201,232) 

50,974 
44,565 
40,252 
34,298 
22,954 
8,189 



23 
23 
19 
23 
44 
28 



32 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 



26 
27 
30 
25 
15 
24 



14 
17 
20 
17 
10 
12 



ELECTIVE AREAS 

Business Education 
Foreign Language 
Homemaking 
Art 

Inst^nental Music 
Choir^General Music 
Varsity Sports 
Industrial Arts 
Coc- and Coop. Ed. 
Trades and Indus. Ed. 
Agriculture * 
A F Jr. ROTC 
Driver's Education 
Aerospace 
Study Hall/etc- 
Special Education 



(27) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
'0 
0 
0 



( 90,703) 



1,864 
11,635 
6,281 
. 4,741 
5,066 
2,764 
8,248 
12,878 
5,338 
1,407 
599- 
325 
3,519 
174 
12,082 
3,180 



35 
45 
35 
35 
57 
61 
91 
21 
35 
28 
21 
13 
9 
18 
32 
25 



33 
32 
34 
38 
28 
28 

4o 

37 
44 
21 
13 
35 
30 
34 



22 
18 
14 
18 
10 
8 
1 
28 
16 
26 
25 
44 
9 
29 
22 
24 



1 
0 
3 

_ 2 
1 
1 
0 
3 
2 
2 
1 
12 
0 
5 
7 
4 



8 
4 
8 

6, 
3 

2 - 

1' 
16 

6 

6 

8 
11 

4 
12 
11 
12 



r 

GRAND TOTAL 



(63) 



(291,935) 



^otal number of students (all grade levels, all high schools, all quarters)' 
^nrolled 

Based on grades granted first two quarters only (n-195,932 earned grades) 
Figure III-4: ENROLLKEilT AND EARNED GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS BY CURRICULUM /^REA» 



Staffing 

To manage thiQ' complex high school curriculum the district has an admin- 
istrative staff consisting of a director of Secondary Education, an as- 
sistant director, nine principals, and approximately 20 assistant prin- 
cipals', in addition to other Support staff. To implement the curriculum 
21 secondary instructional coordinators and four interns work with a 
staff of nearly 4000 teachers and department heads. 

3udget ; ' 

AISD budgeted approximately $22.4 million for the high schools (directly 
and indirectly) for '1976-77. About $14.1 million, or 63% of this is for 
salaries for personnel in the schools; about $3.9 million, or 17% is 
spent on plant and operations; about $4.1 million, or 18% is central 
support 'to the schools; and about $0.4 million, or 2% is the per student 
allocation to the schools. Figure III-5 below shows the expenditures 
budgeted for 1976-77, by category, with examples: ^ 



CATEGORY 


EXAMPLES 


EXPENDITURES 


Personnel In the schools' 


Principals 
Librarians 
Teachers 
Office Staff 


" $1A,080,A20 


Total per student allo- 
cations to the schools 


Supplementary texts 
Library supplies 
Capital outlay 
Newspapers In the schools 


373, 7A0 


Central Administration — 
administrative support 


Director of Secondary Education 
Director of Career Education 
Special Education Office Stafl 
ORE 

Superintendent's Office 


1,625,564 


Central Administration — 

regular & special education 
program support 

— '■ ' 


Qyarter aysiten materials 
Instructional Supervisors 
Project reality 

Special Education Resource System 


1,502,727 


Central Administration — 
other support 


Athletic Office 
Developmental Programs Admin. 
Secondary Counseling Admin. 
School Psych. Interns 

: 


980,795 


Plant h Operation 


Pupil Transportation 

Mall room > 

School pi ant -maintenance 

Printing 

Real estate 

Purchasing. ^ 

Security 


3,881,906 


TOTAL 


$22,AA5,152 



Figure 1II-5: BUDGETED DISTRICT EXPENDITURES FOR AISD HIGH SCHOOLS 
FOR 1976-77. FEDERAL:- FUNDS ARE NOT INCLUDED. 



School Characteristics 



The quartet system program and expanded curriculum are delivered through 
nii^ comprehensive high schools ranging in student membership from about 
1300 to 3000. Each employs from about 70 to 150 teachers. For the third 
six weeks of 1976-77, percent of. attendance ranged from 84% to 92% of- 
the students. Only one high school has a "large" percentage of students 
from low income families (63%); the other eight high schools range from 
5% to 26%. Four high schools are near 80% Anglo iri student membership; 
one high school is predominantly minority, while the remaining four high 
schopls have greater ethnic diversity. These 1976-77 student character- 
istics are close to the 1975-76 data, but may change with tfie possible 
onset of busing. Figure III-6 shows individual school characteristics 
for 1976-77 in the nine high schools. Physical facilities of Austin^s- 
high schools vary somewhat. In addition to self-contained classrooms, 
four of the high schools have large open areas. Some schools are over- 
owded and use temporary buildings. 



r 



SCHOOL 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 
(EST> 5) . 


THIRD SIX-WEEK PERIOD OF 1976 - 1977 


1 MARCH. 1977 
Z STUDENTS FROM 


ETHNICm AS OF OCT. 1976 


XBLACK 


ZMEXIGAN 
AMERICAN 


X AHgLo 

OR OTHEI 


ADM 


ADA 


X ATTENDANCE 


LOU INCOME FAMILIES 


Anderson 




112 


^352 


2160 


92Z 


5.45 


9Z 


3Z 


88Z 


Austin 




104 


1873 


1688 


90Z 


19.79 


12Z ^ 


27Z 


61Z 


Crockett 




148 


3052 


2747 


90Z 


7.12 


7Z 


IIX 


82Z 


LBJ 




92 


^ 1686 


1528 


901 


15.74 


2az 


9Z 


63Z 


Johnston 




85 


1310 


1129 


86Z 


63.46 t 


30t 


68Z 


2Z 


Lanier 




111 


2125 


1908 


89Z 


16.32 


14Z 


8Z 


78Z 


HcCallum 




76 


1407 


1238 


87X 


10.13 


6Z 


16Z 


78Z 


Reagan 




92 


3 740 


1504 


86Z 


26.08 


27Z 


IIZ 


62Z 


Trgvlft 




97 1 


1857 


1566 


84J: 


16.81 


7X 


51Z 


42Z 



Figure III-6: HIGH SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS: 1976-77 ADM, ADA, PERCENT ATTENDANCE, PERCENT LOW-INCOME AND 
PERCENT ETHNICITIES FOR AISD. 
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B. CbNTEXT DESCRIPTION • ^ 



This final report presents an evaluation of the revised high school curric- 
u|.uin first implemented by AISD ±n 1975-76 along with the Quarter System. 

far as possibl'e, the evaluation rests on objective data such as stu- 
dent achievement test scores and -^tendance records, and on objectively . 
collected judgment data. However^ there :'are many environmental factors 
which mkke up the "context" in wh^ch the program operates, which cannot be 
objectively evaluated. These factors determine, to a great degree, the ^ 
pbssibilitfies of the high school curriculum. 

The conteJ^ within^ which any educational system operates is as complex as 
ti^e society as a whole, and forces act upon the school system from within 
and from i^thout. What does the literature suggest are these factors? 
What are concerns of parents? • What are the areas of administrative con- 
ceVjA? Whal have our Board of Trustees set as priorities? 

LiteratiT 




Th^^inounj^P^f information available is massive. The 1975-76 Quarter System 
Evaluation! prepared a complete review of the literature on quarter system 
pro-ams. "Some more recent material is presented below: 

viewing nearly 100 studies comparing curricula. Walker and 
ffarzick conclude that student achievement mirrors the content 
he^courses they take. Different curricula produce different 
patterns of achievement — -patterns generally related to the dif- 
ferenced in the content of curricula. (Comparing Curricula, Re- 
%^j,ew fef Educational Research , 1973, 44 (1), 83-113) 

2 Curr^^tly several major studies arid reports are urging new direc- 
ti^sT'Bor the comprehensive high school. The need for -change is 
eActdenced in various research findings from local school districts. 
Employers are not satisfied with , the quality of high school grad- 
uates; neither, are colleges and universities. Legislators have 
acted to strengthen the impact of^ high school education. Among the 
many recent actions of* the State Board of Education has been the 
f mandate for a quarter system whicte' would result in high school cur- 
riculum improvement by increasin&^ltfernatives for pupils. (TASD, 
School Curriculum Design for the 1980^s , Nacogdoches, Texas: TASD, 
'^ 1974, 85 ff .) / 

^ Back-to-basics advocates are citing a $1.8 million, three-year, USOE 
^ study conducted by the American Institutes for Research which says 
there is no correlation between innovative educational techniques 
and student achievement. (Austin-American Statesman, January 1, 
1977) 

Aj The report of the "Special Task Force on Graduation Requirements" 
of the NAASP recommends the high school diploma "should certify 
that the graduate possesses the base line skills and knowledge es- 
sential to effective adult citizenship." They recommend competency 
measures, preferably developed statewide, in reading, writing, 
mathematics, and the American civilization. ( Education Digest , 
January 1976) ^ ' 
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Parent 



While 80% of the nation's 30~year olds are satisfied with their 
careers, 43% feel their high school /^de only an "adequate" con- 
tribution in preparing them for that^ career and 20% say it was 
"of little or no value." (Project TALENT findings reported by • 
American Institutes for Research under the auspices of the NIE 
and reported in November 17, 1975, Education USA ) 

Concern focuses on the attitudes of high school graduates about 
their preparation. High school graduates had better attitudes 
toward their elective vocational courses than their required 
academic courses. Among the academic courses, they cited Eng- 
lish and Mathematics areas least in need of expanded offerings. 
As a group, Mathematics teachers get one of the least favorable 
ratings as teachers. Nonetheless, when asked what turned out 
to be the most valuable curriculum areas to them, Mathematics 
and English were top choices. These same students cited the 
most salient characteristic of a good teacher ' as the ability 
to communicate with students and create interest; -froredota or 
lack of interest is the major reason for dropping out. ^Digest 
of Final Report of Texas Education Product: S^tudy, TEA, 1973) 

Concerns 



Traditionally the schools have commanded respect from parents. Today, how- 
ever, confidence in educational systems has declined along with, or ^ ahead 
of, the decline in confidence in other institutions. Parents have begun 
to question the quality of the public education being provided by their tax 
dollars to their children. 

Some parents focus this criticism on the situation in which learning is to 
occur - the classroom :^nd classroom order: 



Standards needed 

As of September this year, I felt the necessity 
to remove my children from the Austin Inde- 
pendent School District system and to place 
them in a private system. 

Our educational leaders do not have the con- 
trols necessary to provide our children with the 
quality education needed to live in the world as 
we know it. The school system must be dis- 
ciplinarian in the absence of parents. I realize 
that my children cannot achieve their maximum 
potential without discipline. Standards need to 
be set — one set of standards for all of us. 

I believe it is worth mentioning that my 10- 
year-old son came home from his new school and 
casually remarked. "Mother, I learned more in 
one day than I did in a whole week at that other 
school.'* 



Source: Austin- American Statesmap 10-6-76 
. Letters to the Editor 
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Other parents are concerned about what is taught: 



^Innovations' 
waste kids' 
time, brains 

Your Jan. 1 editorial, ''Education: The bas- 
ics/' was a timely and much-needed comment. 

Torrents of public money have been expended 
for the "innovations" yjooi, mentioned. The waste 
of money is nothing compared to the waste 9t our 
children's intellect and liih.e. 

Until the glare of publicity is played upon the 
dark comers where they operate, school admin- 
istrators will continue to employ the wasteful 
and worthless "innovatipns" you condemn in 
your editorial. Many of these "innovations" are 
worshiped as totems even today in the Austin In- 
dependent School District, for example. Open 
classrooms, team teaching, peer teaching, indi- 
vidualized guided education — they are allthere. 
They will continue to be employed until public 
opinion forces AISD from the "innovative" 
course it chose to pursue in the face of warnings 
by other, more practicaTand experienced educa* 
tors. 

When the public sch661s have performed so 
dismally their primary task of teaching basic 
skills, it is the height of foolishness to entrust 
them with the instruction* 6f our children in such 
intimate matters as morals, values and "parent- 
ing." 

Your editorial is an excellent beginning on the 
road back to sanity in education. 



Source: Austin-American Statesman 1-6--77 
Letters to the Editor 

One Austin ISD parent has attempted to apply the Supreme Court' decision which 
prohibits the teaching of religion in public schools to other subjects, ma- . 
terials, and teaching methods. Areas which parents' disapprove of are as di- 
verse as sex education, ethnic studies, human relations training, and teach- 
ing methods. ^ 



EKLC 



Parents have even instituted suits against schools because their children, 
who have diplomas, are illiterate. 

Judge William Wayne Justice in 1974 in Texas rtiled the "juvenile delinquents 
sent to (State) correctional schools have a right to rehabilitation, and 
the State has an obligation to provide it" (4/77 Austin-American Statesman) . 
Some interpret this to mean schools have a legal obligation to provide a 
program in which each student learns what he needs to learn. 

Private schools committed to teaching "basic skills" have sprung up across 
the nation, some disappearing almost immediately, while others seem to suc- 
ceed. 

V 

Teacher Concerns 

Across the country, ^ teachers have made public their desire for quality ed- 
ucation and improved working conditions by opposing their administators and 
school systems. Teachers' unions have grown and their members are striking 
for better working conditions. While administrators consider teacher eval- 
uation and accountability, teachers press a broad range of demands. Some 
believe teachers have gone too far, others not far enough. ^ 

AISD Concerns 

As in other districts across the nation^ internal and external forces act ^ 
on AISD in ways that influence curricular decisions. In December, 1976, 
the U.S. Supreme Court sent the Austin school desegregation case back to 
the U.S. 5th Circuit Court of Appeals for reconsideration. ^ Again the dis- 
trict is left unsure whether increased busing will be mandated by the courts. 
Busing students from kindergarten through twelfth grade remains a possibility. 

Secondary principals meet twice a month to discuss issues that impact the 
high schools. During 1976-77, the principals have discussed, among many 
other subjects, applications of the district's discipline policies in the 
high schools, the implications and implementation of the minimum competency 
requirements, the logistics of conducting nine graduations, concerns about 
the prospects of teacher evaluation, and procedures for reporting the griev- 
ances of their staffs. 

Secondary instructional coordinators meet weekly throughout the school year, 
and the High School Curriculum Evaluation staff have worked closely with 
the group in planning, carrying out, and reporting this evaluation. During 
1976-77 the coordinators planned and carried' out with the Department of Stu- ^ 
dent Development a workshop for counselors. This was designed to improve 
communication and help counselors become more familiar with the revised/ 
curriculum so they could advise students more effectively. The coordinators 
pay^ discussed, among many other topics, the mechanics of textbook adoption; 
rea'din^^jTOg^ms now in effect in the secondary schools; the problem of 
specl€$>^g how students may earn credit by examination; the legal implicaT7 
t±OTi^:^t^ necessities in any evaluation of teachers; the expected im- 
pact vai^ilQiis curriculum areas of minimum competency requirements^' and 
the entire *Srea of Junior High School curriculum. a 
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Board Priorities 



In May, 1976, the AISD Board of Trus.tees met in open session to establish 
priorities for the 1976-77 school year. The board consic^ered a long list 
of potential priorities and selected four major priprities. These prior- 
ities as stated were: 

1. "Students will demonstrate improved performance in basic skills 
areas of reading, and math." 



2. "Since teacher qualifications appear to have a strong relationship 

to student learning, the assurance of highly competent teachers 
is a high priority." 

3. "Urban school systems today remain unable to break the relationships 

between: low^ socio-economic status and achievement. AISD will 
study its past efforts to break this' pattern. . .and arrive at a com- 
prehensive plan for improving the performance of Low SES students." 

4. "Develop a desegregation plan which will be acceptable to the groups 

concerned, aid in achieving improvement in basic skills and Low 

SES student achievement, and provide positive interethnic attitudes." 

For 1977-78, the Board of Trustees on May 27, 1977, adopted three tentative 
^priorities. These three adopted are: 

1. "Continued concentration on basiC'S^kills . " 

2. "Attention to the achievement of low s6ci<j-economic status (SES) and 

minority students . " 

» 3. "Emphasis on evaluation of staff." , 




Teacher 
competency 
AISD issue 



Tnistees o( the Austiflrlodepadent School Din 
tiict grtppled with MhictUoiul priorities Wedoes* 
d«y, finally toiutively setting three for 1977*78. 

AdffllDlstratora bed recommended ooly two 

Briorities ~ cooceotratloo on basic skills (read- 
If, writing and matbematlcs) and hoproTement 
In the achlerefflent of poor and minority studentt 
^ tnit board members dredged up that old topic ol 
teacher and principal competency. 

The study iesaion was set up u guidance for ad^ 
mlnlstratort. Teacben. sUff and the public wtU 
have a chance to comment on tbepropoeals before 
tbe priorUles adopted at a third meeting 



Source: Auacln~Amerlcan Scacesman 
4-28-77 
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Back to basics 

Hard oo the heels of local reports of dfr- 
)QlinIiig literacy among high schddl seniors 
■ pomes the news from DaUasltaat Southers 
Methodist University has gone to teadUng 
High school English to its freshmea and 
aophomores. 

There always have been bonehelid Eogr 
3Ish courses at many cdlleges and univen^. 
'lies, but SMU is responding to4 monume!h< 
^ growth of unprepared scholastics. Thai 
^versity has revamped its entire Baaki 
:BnglIsh program for the first and second 
year students. The previous program waa 
:Qver the heads of students who had no uiH 
■derstanding of spelling, grammar or pane* 
'tuatlon. 

College is not the preferted place to leant 
Jlhe basics. College professors shouldn't 
'|»ve to do the high school English teacber'i 
jpb. although SMU Is to l)e commended iat 
l|!aling with the deficiency. 

If the public schools can't teach English, 
the Icids who don't go on to college will neve^ 
ream the language: And that's most ol 
them, 



Source*. 



Aust^n-Aoerlcan SCateaman 
3-3-77 ' • • 
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Student Achievement 

Underlying many of the statements of conqCm In various areas of education 
Is the basic fact that student achievement scores are declining. • 

Annegret Hamlschfeger and David E. Wiley In "Achievement Test Score 
Drop. So What?" writing In the March, 1976, fiducatlonal Researcher 
state: 



Beyond doubt. . .achievement test scores ,have/^B^^(sm-^decllnlng for 
il^gh^ut a decade In all grades from five upwards .\More declines 
arS~^more pronounced In higher grades and>4n reC^nu years . These 
are mor^p Severe for tests ^probing verbal than/mathematics achieve- 
ments. These are the facts and they depcrlbe a>9atlonal phenom- 
enon . 

A Hudson Institute report by Frank Armbuster^^^^^d others documented 
a decline In school district achievement tests which Is similar to 
the decline in the ACT and the SAT. The tests studied were those 
that tested pupils' abi^lltles to read, write, and perform fundamental 
mathematics. ' ( Wall Street Journal , 7/20/76) " 



Competency Requirements 



By a 2~to~l margin,' the American publlQ-- thinks high school^ seniors 
should be required to pass a standardized exam.lnatlon before they 
would be eligible to receive a diploma. These 1976 findings are-, 
from Gallup 's 8th Poll of Attitudes Toward Education. ^ 



Question: 



"Should all high school students in the United States 
be required to pass standardized nationwide ex- 
amination in order to get a high school diploma?" 



FAVOR 
65% 



OPPOSE 
31% 



NO OPINION 

4% " ^ 



Even more Important than data and public awareness is legislative 
action. More th^ a dozen states have adopted , or are seriously 
considering adopting, competency requirements for graduation. 
Arizona currently requires competency testing for' graduation; stu- 
dents must demonstrate a ninth-grade reading level. Oregon's and 
Virginians programs will affect 1978 graduates; Oregon will allow 
each district to set the competencies,, but Virginia will require 
a statewide standard. New York's requirements will become effec- 
tive l;i 1979. Many individual cities have adopted their own re- 
quirements; Denver has a 15-year history of competency testing. 

A San Antonio State Representative keeps working for a program that 
would require students to demonstrate basic competencies. He citfes 
findings that one of every five adults in Texas is considered 
functionally Incompetent, fifty percent of those persons entering 
junior or community colleges cannot read or compute math problems 
on a first year college level, and fourteen percert of Austin's high 
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school seniors cannot read beyond a eighth grade level. ••He believes 
high^ school diplomas have no meaning and proposes statewide testing 
to insure skill promotion, not social promotion (12/10/76 El Paso 
Times). , ^ 

The AS^D Board of Trustees has adopted a minimum competency requirement in 
reading and mathematics which students must meet in order to graduate, un- 
^ less their parents sign a letter stating that they understand their children 
\have not met the requirements. ^ - 

Long range consequAices of this policy are still unknown. As the schools 
modify their Curricula, different problems, needs, and d^ands will emerge^ , 
As a society modifies its institutions, the institutions^H.so change the 
society. 
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C. EVALUATION DESCRIPTION 
Background > 

Hl&tory , Evaluation activities conducted by the Office of Research and 
Evaluation have been changing. The office was first established in 1973- 
74 under an ESEA Title III grant to design and establish a model evalua- 
tion capability within tl^e district. Each year the office has initiated 
improvements in its procedures to better serve the students, parents, 
teachers, and administrators of AISD. Our district-supported evaltiations 
of educational programs have increasingly deemphasized programs and pro- 
gram objectives and increasingly emphasized district priorities and de- 
cision questions. There has been a parallel shift away from service to • 
specific prograuuS and toward accountability of th6 district as a whole. 
With limited money fbr evaluaticJtr (less than 0.5% of the district budget) 
careful target ting of evaluation resources Is essential. 

Within this context, one of the first major expenditures of district funds 
on evaluation was to support the Quarter Syst em Evaluation in 1975-76. 
This evaluation is well documented in the office's Report Files. The 1976- 
77 High School Curriculum Evaluation as authorized by the Board built upon 
the Quarter System, Evaluation ''and the history of the developing evaluation 
office. Probably of all our 1975-76 evaluations the Quarter System eval- 
uation had been the most, decision-question oriented. That is, instead of 
eliciting objectives from the district staff implementing the Quarter Sys- 
tem, the Quarter System evaluation elicited dfeci§ions regarding the Quar-* 
ter System — decisions which the district would have to make. The High 
School Curriculum Evaluation carried this tradition even further. 

The High School Curriculum Evaluation started with the Quarter System de- 
cision questions and others suggested by the literature. We interviewed 
all high school principals, many coordinators, and the central office ad- 
ministrators involved with the high schools. They reviewed these decision 
questions. Areas of decision-making were added, modified, or deleted. 
Several intensive weeks were spent 4n arriving at a consensus on areas to 
be included in our design. The result was a shift in emphasis away from 
the implementation of the Quarter System per se to a broader study of the 
curriculum itself. The final design involved much negotiation and com- 
promise. Right up to the time administrators signed-off on the design, de- 
cision questions were being added^and subtracted to meet the realities of 
collecting data in the schools, the needs of the district, and available 
evaluation resources. ^ 

Perhaps the best way to view the High Sphqol Curriculum Evaluation* is^jSs- 
torically. The elicitation and discussion of decision questions moved our 
design out of the arena of a tight program evaluatioir-and into the area of 
addressing systemwide questions that will be long-standing. Thus, subject 
to Board approval, we are planning to continue next year some of the major 
data collection of the High School Curriculum Evaluation: 

• Former Student Questionnaire 

• High School Course Enrollments 
•High School Earned Grade Distributions 

• SAT Reporting 

• Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 



Funding and Personnel . Because the Needs Assessment and Program Evaluation 
budget within the Office of Research and Evaluation received additional fed- 
eral funds in 1976-77, actual resources available to the High School Curric- 
ulum Evaluation exceeded our original plans. This allowed us to address 
some additional evaluation questions. Without correcting for resources ded- 
icated to ORE as a whole and lost as direct resources to the High School 
Curriculum Evaluation, the funding and personnel 'for the 1976-77 budget year 
is approximately as in Figure III-7. The total cost of about $.48,000 com- 
pares to $58,000 for the 1975-76 Quarter System Evaluation. The sayings 
represent trimming the original design down to essentials. 



PERSONNEL COSTS 


OTHER CO 


STS 


CATEGORY 


EXPENDITURE 


CATEGORY 


EXPENDITURE 


Senior Evaluator 
Eval. Asst'. (2). 
Secretary 
Part-time coding 


17,443 
16,871 
6,285 
750 


Data Processing^ 
Telephone 
Reproduction^ 
Testing Materials 
General Supplies 
Indistrict Travel 


1,000 
262 

4,500 
200 
350 
575 


TOTAI> 


41,349 


TOTAL 


6,885 



^If we had to pay Data Services for this service, it would cost about $7500. 
^Because it costs nearly $2000 for final reports, 

Figure III- 7: PERSONNEL AND OTHER COSTS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION, 1976-77. . - 
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Areas of Inquiry 

The High School Curriculum Evaluation collected a wide range of data from 
a large number of data sources. Seven general areas of inquiry are present- 
ed below along with a brief synopsis of the type of data collected. 

Student performance . Major emphasis was placed on this area which included 
longitudinal data on student achievement as measured by the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress, the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), and the Amer- 
ican College Testing Program (ACT). Further data included the distribution 
of grades given in high school courses as well as attitudes toward school, 
teachers, coursework, and study as measured by the Survey of Study Habits 
and 'Attitudes, the Student Questionnaire, and the Former Student Question- 
naire. Percent attendance and school-leaver rates were also calculated. 
We also collected judgments of relevant staff on student performance. Fi-^ 
nally, student post-graduation goals as reported by students, former stu- 
dents, and counselors of seniors were collected. 
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The advising process , \Je continued major questions on advising from the 
1975-76 Quarter -System Evaluation, including who advises and who should ad- 
.vise students, whether students are adequately advised, and whether course-^ 
selections turn out to be appropriate. We added specific questions on how 
students use the High School Information Guide, how course planning forms 
are used, and where personnel who advise get their information. In addition 
we examined the advising process in the junior high schools. On the order 
of 10 to 20 questions on advising were colle».cted from all the relevant ac- 
tors (except parents) in the advising process: students, teachers, counse- 
lors, coordinators, and principals. 

Graduation requirements . We projected best estimates of the effect of the 
adopted Mnimum reading and mathematics competency requirements, compared 
AISD achievement scores to the national samplfi, investigated what courses 
students actually take and how elective credits are used, and studied how " 
teachers view the ^curriculum of their*major teaching area. 

Organizational roles . We studied in great detail the duties, responsibil- 
ities, priorities, and perceived effects of high school counselors. We 
also collected judgments on the "costs" of expanded currciulum implemen- 
tation, whether school staffs judge the quarter system. an improvement, and 
whether the benefits of the expanded curriculum could be retained in a 
return to the semen's ter system of . organization. We also asked school staffs 
about i^ole satisfaction and about school conditions conducive to learning. 

Course content . We answered questions about whether course outlines are 
covered, how much similarity in content exists among teachers of the same 
course, and how complex a written response is requiried of students on fi- 
nal examinations. 

Year-round schooling . We asked principals and coordinators about relative 
costs- and benefits of -a full summer quarter and we asked students and staff 
if they would voluntarily participate in a summer quarter. 

One way to grasp the evaluation design is to study the following tables 
(Figure III-8) . These present for each information source in our design 
the sample, time of collection, and a brief description of the ar^a. 
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INFORHATION SOURCE 



Sequeatittl Tests of Educational 
Progress 



Survey of Study Rsbitl and 
Mtltudes (SSHA) 



Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) 



American College Test (ACT) 



Earned credits 



Course/jBnrolLnents 



Earned grades 



SAMPLE 



All ^^^^ school ^twdMte 



each B'ade level 
doily 8(!lected ^^^^^ 
Studies classea* 



A acl^'^electcd ^^^^ 



of 19"^?6 seniors 

A fd^^^iJ satnple of 
about 20o of ouf 
1916'^^ fleniorfi. 



All *^j8h achool 9^"" 
dent^ Course records 
for quarter8 ("" 
291*'J5 . course 



All arbool «tu- 
dents tourae g^^''^^ 
for Fall and 
Wint«f ^liiarter (H' 
195,^" eamed gf^^^'*' 



Mien coaECTED 


DRSCMPTION 


April, 1"6 
April, 19" 


Frovidei achieveient data for AISD studenti in the areai of Kitheutlca 
cofliputatlon, Matheiiatics baaic toncepts, Reading, Spelling, Capltaliii- 
tion and punctuation) English Expreaalon, Science, and Soclil Studies 
for conparision vith a national saiple. ' 


Harch 2Wl, 


Tells ua what students think about ichool, teacherst course vork, inji 
study. This is the second year in a longitudinal design to present gen- 
eral atudent attitude data and report atudent reaction to apecific ques- 
tions on study habits and attitudes. ORE la planning to continue to 
report this data at eleventh grade in future years. 


1975-76 


Analysis of the scores of about half the AISD seniors, in conparision 
vith over 1 jiillion national scores; provides infonation on how veil 
AISD is preparing college-bound students, ORE Is planning to continue 
to report these data yearly. 


1975-76 


Provides soie dsta to suppleient the SAT data, for those college-bound . 
seniori vho took these tests in 1975-76, • ; 


Spring, 1977 


This sample gives us estiaatea of vhat required and elective curriculuq 
areas itudcnts dre taking courses In, and indicates the differenCQa'<i|ie- 
tween courses taken by college-bound and non-college bound studeiHlsi; 


End of first 
and second 
Quarters » 
end of fifth 
six veeka 


Provides for the first tiie the exact nunber of students (by-sjinPgl^ 
ethnicity) vho have enrolled in each course, subareo, and area o'f'n^ 
high school currlculuB. These data are provided quarterly to th^''ad-« . , 
Ministration, and the reports are planned to be part of the^ongolnjt re^ 
porting aysten of ORE. 


End of first 
and second 
quarter 


Tt|^is is the first tlie earned grades in all high school courses have 
been coipil^, and percentages of each grade calculated for each course, 
subarea, and area of the high school curricului. This is planned for ' 
continuation in 1977-78 as part of our longitudinal data base. 



Figure III-8; INFOHJIdTIOl' SoucES FOR Un HIGH SCHOOL mUXM EVALUATION. (Pags 1 of 3) 
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SAMPLE . 


m COLLED 


DESCRIPTION 


Griduitlon requlrenente 


The 1975-76 CAT and STEP 
achieveBent scores for ' 
all students tested pro^ 
Iticted for the clasi of - 
197B-79. 

> 


Spring, 1975 

1 

■ , i 


Thii la an analysis of CAT and STEP scores used to provide the adiinls- 
tratlon vlth istiiites of the nuabar of students (by athnlc group) vho 
vlU hive failed to iset the ilnlwi conietency nquireiints for grad- 
uation at the tiH in their high school careers that those requireients 
specify that thiy mi begin taking spadfic riading and nth coura«a>e* 
yond the nonal requlrcient or (lie a letter stating their Intent to 
graduate without deionstratlng the co^)etence. , 


Percent attendance 
Average Dally Heoberahlp 
Graduation rale 


All AISD high school 
students. • 


June, 1977 ' 
previous years 
avaiUble 


Provides data on average daily attendance for AISD high schools (or year* 
to-year conjarlslons. 


School leavers 


" * 

All students «ho leave. 
AISD high schools, 
neither transfering 
nor graduating. ' , 


June, 1477 
previous years 
available 


Provides diU on students vho leave school other than as trsnsfers or 
graduates, for coiiparision, froi year-to-year, 


Counselee Queetionnalre 


36 l^cial SttidielB . 
sections^repreflen'- 
tating grades 40, 
11, and 12 in all .. ' 
high schools'. « 
(About BOO stu-^ 
dentfl») ' ' 


Dec. 6-10, j 
19'76 ' 


Provides data fro» students on vhi'ch counselor services they use, how 
often they talk to counselora, and whether talking to counselors Is 
judged helpful. / 

■ ^ — V- 


Student' Questionnaire 
J 


About 950 Btudehts 
In 51 Langijjige Arts 
sections represen- 
tating grades lO, ll.; / 
and 12 in all high / 
schools, , , ', , t 


— 

Marcji 21-25, ' 
1^77 


, The questionnaire provided infonation froB' students on course seleclion 
and adviaing and on studenta'^EIlb^s toward^chool and the quarter ays- 

f 


chidpnt Ad vl sins 
Checklist 


28 randonl/ selected 
sectloAs of 9th grade , j 
OLA at 7 Mgh schools -' 
and lO rjindottly se- 
lected 9th grade ad- . 
visories at 2 higK 
schoa^r(iN(out . 
750 students^ ; 


October II7I5, 
1976, ' , 

* ^ i 


Provides data froa ninth graders about their oriA^^on in Junior high 

• « i« m\ % --..f . Tuf^MMM^^Affi Pii^iIa Anil 

to the high school currlcului, their use of the Hiforiation cuiae, ana 
where they received information about coj^es. 


Fortoer Student Question- 
naire 


A randon sa&pla of 
about 250 1975-K / 
seniors.^ ' 


f^fri-Aptii 1, 


^ The obtained aanrple for the questionnaire vas representative of the 1975- 
76 Senior class, and with two follow-up efforts the return rate vas 781. 
It provides Infortation on current educational, work, and faiily status 
and the graduatesWiewof the adequacy of their high school preparation. 
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Figure III-8 Continued': (Page 2 of 3) 



INFOWiATIOH SOURCE 


SAHPLE 


yilEN COLLECTED 


DESCRIPTION \ 


Final Exanlnations 
/ 


EjuminitlDns fron 
2 sectionn per 
achool of one Un- 
giiAge Arta, Social 
Studies, and Science 
course {Hk flnala). 


End of fiAt 
quarter 


Provldea InforMtlon on hw coipletely course outllnaa are covered, how 
■uch ahllarlty of content there la aiong different teachers of the laie 
course, and how wch coiplexlty is required on the written answers to 
exailnation Itena. 

V 


Principal/Coordinator 
« IntervlevB 


, ^ - 

All AISD hi|h school 
principals lind sec- 
^ oiHlary instructional 
CQordinatota* y 


. February, Harch, 

1977, 


Provldea InforMtlon on itudent advlalng, the Infowatl(m* Guide i counae- 
i lor roles, the perceived coats & benef Ita of the quarter systei and ex- 
panded currlculuii, and the probleia of the quarter ayatei. 


Teacher Queatlonnalre ' 


All AISD high ^chool 
ffArhprn rriumt^tlns 
the Instrutent, 
(N-7B9). ! i 


January, 1977 


Provides data on the advlalng ojf atudenta, the revised currlcului and 
tine loat; and teacher'a attitudes toward their roles and the quarter 
ayatfir An 83lt return rate was achievedr 


Counselor Questionnaire 

/ 


—ti-T- 

All but onfo^AlSD's 
high school c(|nBelor8 
including. ^ipcational 
^ounsetors^j ^ 


January, 1977 


Provides Inforwtion on counaelora' perceptions of their own roles, the 
anount of tine they do and should' spend on varloua actlvitiett, as well 
as questions on student advising 5 year-round schooling. The return rate 
was 9BI, 


Non-teachlniHlgh School 
Peraonnelijuefltlonnalre 


All AISD n(ni-teftching 
high school personnel: 
librarisnat' deans, 
assistant princlpal9» 
secretarieti, regiatrarst 
clerks, and aides cod- 
pletlng the Instru- 
ment (N-154). 


January, 1977 

* 


ProvidA Information froa "pro\eaaional" and "non-profeasional" high / 
school non-teaching personnel oh student advising, year-round schooling, 
the quarter systen and revlaed/currlculuB. The return rate waa 88I»' 

A' ' ' ^ . 


Budget 


1976-77 Prelininafy 
Budget and ^.budget 


Spriog, 1977 


Provides the expenditures and percentages of expenditures for various 
categories of diatrlct »ney uaed'to aupport the high schoola, 



Figure III-8 Continued: jPage 3 of 3) 
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EVALUATION FINDINGS 



A. jgVALUATION QUESTIONS 

' 1. Has the districtwide median achievement score for ed^ STEP* subtest in- 
creased in 1976-77 over 1975-76? 

ANSWER: Yes. However, the magnitude of the increase is different for 
diffetent STEP subtests and different grade levels. Also, 
the lowest 2-5% ^f AISD students have not shown the increase 
the AlSD population as a whole shows. Furthermore, the cause 
of the increase is not the quarter system and the revised cur- 
riculum, but probably a group of factors operating in the 
secondary schools and perhaps in the broader society. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Figure IV-1 presents the eight STEP subtest median percentiles for 1976- 
77 compared with 1975-76 for AISD. There is a sepd^ate graph for each 
grade level. Figures IV-2 and IV-3 present the STEIf grade level median 
percentiles for 1976-77 compared to 1975-76. There is a separate graph 
.for each subtest. (The data on which these graphs *are based is prp- 
: vided in Figure IV-4.) 

There is a Definite Increase in STEP Scores from 1975-76 to 1976-77 

There is not one case out of 32 (four grade levels times eight subtests) 
where the 1976-77 AISD STEP median percentile score decreased. The ^ 
distribution of increases in the median percentile scores for the 32 
cases are: 0 or 1 (9 cases), 2 or 3 (10 cases) , '4 or 5 ( 10 cases) and 
6 or more (3 cages) . This corresponds to an increase of one to two 
items in the raw score. 

. The I^ncreases Differ in Magnitude for Different Subtests 

We can table the median increase for separate subtests (the median of 
the distribution of increases in median percentiles from 1975-76 to 
1976-77 across all four grade levels) . There is wide variation in the 
magnitude of the increase for the separate subtests. 



STEP SUBTEST 


MEDIAN 


RANGE 


GAIN 


OF GAIN 


Science 


A. 5 


2 to 8 


Reading 


A 


3 to 6 


Capitalization and 






Punctuation 


3,5 


0 to 5 


Hath Computation 


3 


0 to A 


Social Studies 


2.5 


0 to 5 


Math Basic Concepts 


2 


0 to 6 


Spelling 


1.5 


0 to 5 


English Expression 


1 - 


0 to A 
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Figure iv-i: 
9 



AISD MEDUNS ON THE SEQUENTUL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGR£SS ; 
1976-77 SCHOOL YEAR COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS .YEAR. Madlans 
for all- aubceacfl of che s.T.E.P. for grades 9 Co 12 . These 

scores are for all scudencs caklngchr cesc. This lacludes 

soine scudeacs la apecl«i education classes. 
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CAPITALIZATION 
AND PUNCTUATION 



10 II 
GRADE LEVELS 



12 



99 



60 
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Figure IV-2: SEQUENTUt TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, 1976-77 GRADE-BY-GRADE MEDLAN PERCENTILES 

COMPARED TO 1975-76. Data for all atudenta teated, including aoine in apecial education. 
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Figure IV*3: SBQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, 1976-77 CRADE-BY-CRADE hCDIAN PERCENTILES. 

COMPARED TO 1975-76. Data for 'all acudenta teaced. Including aorae In ape^lal education. 
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^ GRADE 




READING 


SPELLING 


CAPITALIZATION 


\^ ENGLISH 


SOCIAL 


science 


MATH 


BASIC 


MATll 




POINT 










& PUNCTUATION 


Whxpkession 


STUDIES 






CONCEPTS 


COMPU- 


[•ATI ON 






*76 


•77 


'76 


•77 


'76 


•77 1 


m 76 


•77 


*76 


'77 


'76 


'77 


•76 


^77 


' 76 


*77 




Ibc (]uArdXfi 


66 


68 


64 


64 


58 


61 


56 


60 


64 


67 


68 


68 


69 


69 


62 


00 


Q 


Mcdlfln 


33 


38 


36 


36 


25 


30 


29 


29 


32 


34 


34 


39 


42 


42 


31 


35 




Jrd quartiXe 


14 


14 




13 


11 

J 


11 


11 


11 


13 


13 


14 


16 


17 


17 


13 


1 3 




1 B L IfUSK LJ>XI3 


68 


72 


60 


65 


56 


59 


58 


63 


^^0 


72 


71 


71 


73 


73 


75 


72 


10 




J7 






JO 


26 


31 


32 


34 


38 


41 


41 


45 


149 


49 


39 


39 




3rd quartlle 


16 


16 


14 


17. 




13 


11 


12 


15 


17 


15 


17 


23 


23 


16 


16 




let quartlle 


72 


75 


66 


69 


63 


65 


63 


65 


70 


73 


71 


76 


76 


79 


73 


75 


11 


Kedlan 


41 


47 


40 


40 


32 


32 


. 33 


33 


44 


44 


44 


46 


48 


54 


44" 


47 




3rd qiiartlle 


17 


17 


17 


17 


12 


•12 


12 


J2 


15 


15 


19 


19 


22 


26 


17 


19 




lat quartlle 


75 


78 


62 


68 


63 


69 \ 


66 


68 


74 


78 


76 


76 


78 


80 


77 


78 


12 


Kedlan 


45 


48 


39 


42 


34 


36 


38 


42 


46 


51 


46 


54 


53 


57 


48 


51 




3rd quartlle 


17 


19 


16 


16 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


19, 


19 


25 


23 


27 


18 


18 



Figure IV-4 ; jSEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATION PROGRESS: PERCENTILES (DISTRICTWIDE) . Suaanary of medians and flrat and 

third quartllea for all STEP oub teats. Data were collected by ORE* a Syeceniwlde Evaluation component and 
Include both regular and special education students. Approximate percentages of students testod for 
19766il977 respectively were 9th grade (88Z , 875:), 10th grade (88X, 85Z) , 11th grade (86Z, 81Z) , and 12th 
grade (81Z, 66Z) , Rough ranges of the N's are: 9th grade (4200-4400), 10th grade (3800-3900), 11th 
grade (3200-3400) and 12th grade (1800-2500). 
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The Increases Differ In Magnitude for Different Grade Levels 

We" can table the median increase for separate grade levels (the median 
of the distribution of increases in median percentiles from 1975-76 
to 1976-77 across all eight STEP subtests). The increase is greatest 
at grade 12, but this is not interpretable because of the change in 
percentage of test-takers. Grades 9 and 10 show a higher increase 
than grade 11 . 



GRADE 


MEDIAN 


1ST OUARTILE 


3RD QUA 


RTILE 


MEDIAN 
GAIN 


RANGE 
• OF GAINS 


MEDrAN 
GAIN 


RANGE 
OF GAINS 


MEDIAN 
GAIN 


RANGE 
OF GAINS 


9 

• 10 
11 
12 


3 
3 
1 

3.5 


0 to 5" 
0 to 5 
0 to 6 , 
2 to 8 


2.5 
2.5 

3 

2.5 


0 to 4 
-3 to 5 
2 to 5 
0 to 6 


0 

1.5 

0 
1 


0 to 2 
0 to 3 
0 to 4 
0 to 6 



The Increases are Very Small for AISD's Lowest Quartile 

While there is evidence of increase from 1975-76 to 1976-77, for the 
t^he total AISD population, there is little evidence of any increase 
for the lowest 25% of students. The 1976-77 3rd quartile points 
which cutoff this group are nearly the same as the 1975-76 3rd quar- 
tile points. hr. 
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1976-77 Student Performance on the STEP; Pattern of Results 



By subtests ,* When looking at the difference between the AISD med- 
ian and the national median by STEP subtest across all four grade 
levels, the pattern is striking. Mathematics Basic Concepts is the 
only subtest .above the national norm. Reading, Social Studies, 
Science, and Math Computation are below the norm (4 to 7 percentile 
points). Spelling, Capitalization and Punctuation, ^nd English Ex- 
pression are further (10 to 12 percentile points) billow the norm. 
These results are remarkably similar to the 1975-76 data. (NOTE: 
This is based on 1970 norms and the discussion in evaluation ques- 
tion 11 should be reviewed.) 

By grade level . When looking at the median difference between the AISD 
median and the national median by grade level across all eight subtests 
the pattern is again striking. Ther^ is an increase of about 5 per- 
centile points between adjacent grades. Performance which was ini- 
tially about 15 percentile points below the norm at grade 9 , has in- 
creased to be at the norm by grade 12. These results are also remark- 
ably similar to the 1975-76 data. (NOTE: This is ba^ed on 1970 norms 
and the discussion in evaluation question 11 should be reviewed.) 



60 



50' 



^0 



H 

3 

y 30 



20- 




(National Median) 



(-1^.5) 



10 i J 

GRADE LEVEL 



12 



t lliure IV-5: THE MEDIAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 1976-77 AISD MEDIAN STEP 

PERCENTILES AND THE NATIONAL NORM, These differences were 
calculated across all eight aubtests for each Krade level 
and are shown in parenthesis. 



A Critical Comparison for the Hfgh School Curriculum Evaluation 

Because of the change in percentage of test-takers at grade 12 and ^be^ 
cause required courses in areas related to the STEP subtests are com- 
pleted in 11th gr^e, 1976-77 grade 12 data should not be Compared with 

*^ Data reported in the 1976-77 Systemwide Final Technical Repojrt. 
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last year's data. Consider this table. 



GRADE LEVEL 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL COURSE- , 
WORK UNDER THE REVISED CURRICULUM 
1975-76 STUDENTS 1976-77 STUDENTS 


9 


100% ' 100% 


10 


50% 100% 


11 


33% 67% 


12 


25% ■ 50% 



If the quarter system and revised curriculum per se were responsible 
for the observed increase in STEP scores, the increase should be great- 
er for grade 10 than grade 9 (this is not the case) and as great for 
grade 1 1 as grade 10 in Social Studies and Language Arts* s.ubtests 
(this is not the casej". Therefore, other factors besides the revised 
curriculum are probably operating. 

What May ^me of These Other Factors Be 

A thorough consideration of the causes of the observed increase has not 
been possible." Factors such as (1) the increased motivation caused by 
the hew competency requirement policy, (2) the increased attention to 
instruction since the 1975-76 STEP results, (3) the practice students, 
had with the STEP last year, (4) the teachers' }aiowledge of what the 
STEP tests, (5) lack of test security, and (6) teachers' response to 
Board priorities, and many others are all possible causes. 

A Final Caution 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress were taken by about 14 ,350 
high schofil students this year. The STEP was completed by approximately 
4300 9th-graders, 3900 lOth-graders, 3300 llth-graders, and 1850 12th- 
graders. These students taking the test represent about 87%, 85%, 81%, 
and 66% of the enrollment of their respective classes. This is a drop 
at all grade levels from the 1975-76 percentage of test-takers. The drop 
in percentage is about 1.0% at 9th-grade, 2.5% at lOth-grade, 5.5% at 
llth-grade, and 15.0% at 12th-grade. Because of this change, comparing 
this year's 12th-graders with last year may be invalid. Comparisions . . 
at the 11th grade level should also be cautiously interpretted . The read- 
er should see the Systemwide Final Technical Report for a discussion on 
the bias that may be represented here.- 

* Required courses in Math and Science may 
for a majority of students in grade 10. 
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have already been completed 

V ■ 
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Is .there a relationship (separate for different ability groups) be- 
tween gains In achievement from 1975-76 to 1976-77 and credits earned • 
in Language Arts, Mathematics, Social Studies, and Science? 

ANSWER: Yes, There is a .relationship between credits earned and 

achievement in Mathematics and Science for all three ability 
groups. There is a relationship for Social Studies achieve- . 
ment in all but the low-ability group. However, there is 
no relationship for Language Arts in any ability group, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Using the 1975-76 STEP reading scores, high (1st quart ile in the national 
norm group), average (2nd or 3rd quartile in the national noirm group), 
and low (4th quartile in the national norm group) ability groups were 
formed. For each randomly selected 10th grade student the 1975-76 
STEP scores, 1976-77 S^p* scores, and the number of credits earned in' 
L^gu5^e\Arts, Mathema^nLcs, Social Studies, and Science were obtained, 
A regression analysis was conducted to determine if the ,number of cred- 
its earne^^in a subject area was a significant predictor of learning. 
The results are presented in Figure IV-6 below. 





9 . • 


GROUP/SUBTEST 


NO EVIDENCE^ 


SOME EVIDENCE^ 


STRONG EVIDENCE^ 


LOW-AblLITY GROUP 








SPELLING 








CAP. & PUNC. 








ENG. EXP. 








SOCIAL STUDIES 


✓ 






SCIENCE 








MATH CONCEPTS 








MATH COMP. 






>/ 


AVERAGE-ABILITY GROUP 








SPELLING 








CAP. & PUNC. 


>/ 






ENG. EXP. 








SOCIAL STUDIES 








SCIENCE 








MATH CONCEPTS 








MATH COMP. 








HIGH-ABILITY GROUP 








SPELLING 








CAP. & PUNC. 


V 






ENG. EXP. 








SOCIAL STUDIES 








SCIENCE 








MATH CONCEPTS 








MATH COMP. 









a Probability of credits earned relating to achievement Is less than ".80. 

b Probability of credits earned relating to achievement Is between .80 and .95. 

c Probability of credits earned relating to achievement Is grt^ater than .95. 



Figure IV-6: EVIDENCE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CREDITS EARNED AND ACHIEVEMENT. 
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Did the districtwide mean SAT scores in 1975-76* increase from previous 
years? 



ANSWER: No. Our districtwide mathematics scale mean remained at 507; 

the national sample remained at 472. On the verbal scale we 
dropped from 460 to 455^ but the national sample dropped also, 
from 434 to 43l. 

Because our 1975-76 seniors would have taken less than 20% of 
their high school courses under the revised curriculum pcior 
to the time they took the SAT, no statements can be made this 
year about any effects of the revised curriculum. We will need 
to examine the revised curriculum over the years. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: • ^ 

Sample ^ ^ 
— ^ 

Each of the last four years between ^0 and 45 percent of our seniors have 
taken the SAT. The national Sample, more than 1 million students, and 
our AISD sample (for 1975-76, N=«l4l2) are comparable in the percentage 
of all minorities, percentage of male students, highest degree planned 
(BA, MA, or Ph.D.), and proposed fields of study. The AISD sample does, 
however, have fewer Black-AJnerican and more Mexican-American students 
than the national sample. Also our average student-reported parental 
income ($21,800 in 1975-76) is higher than the national sample by 
about $2000. • . 

The students taking the SAT ^t^ s. self-selected sample. This means' AISD 
SAT-takers may differ on other relevant characteristics from the nation- 
al sample of SAT-takers or f^^om samples of SAT-takers in previous years. 
Still, the samples appear compai^able. 

Results 

The available data are presented in Figure tv-7 on the next page. For 
the years data are available* AtSD's average score on the SAT mathemat- 
ics scale is aboq^t 31 points above and on the SAT verbal scale about 
23 points above the national Sample. 

While AISD SAT-takers consistently score higher than the national sam- 
ple on both the verbal and in^thematics scale, some portion of this 
higher performance may be caused by AISD SAT- takers coming from more 
affluent families than the national sample of SAT-takers. However, our 
ACT data suggests differences of a couple of thousand dollars may not, 
in fact, be important. 

The national and AISD scores are declining about the same rates and 
both evidence a relatively faster decline verbal than mathematical 
performance. For the AlSD sample, the decline in mathematics has not 
been appreciable for the years for which we have data. 



* 1976-77 data not available from the College Entrance Examinatibn Board 
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AISD students perform better on mathematical than verbal skills. 
Their scores on the math sc^le are about 40-50 raw score points 
higher than their scores on the verbal scale. This difference 
is about 10 points greater (i.e. better math performance) than . 
is found in the national sample. Also, on the College Entrance 
Examination Board's achievement tests (given the afternoon* of the 
SAT) AISD students taking the Mathematics test over the years 
show a more consistent pattern of outperforming the natiori'al sam- 
ple than AISD students taking the English Composition test. 



Where Our SAT-takers Are Going; 



To the extent sending SAT scores indexes eventual enrollment, re- 
ports of where our seniors send their scores gives us some idea 
of the type of institution they plan to attend. For 1975-76, 1,316 
SAT-takers made a total of 3,936 initial requests for their scores" 
to be sent to various schools. 



The University of Texas at Austin is the primary ^institution SAT- 
takers request their scores be sent io. Southwest^Tfexaa ^tate, . 
Texas A & M, and Texas Tech University all draw'^mor^ ^^han 5^^ of, the , ^ 
requests. However, about a dozen ^institutions 1% to .3%. of ^ 

the requests; and* 26% of t^te requests "^aife from schools drawing 57o 6$ 
the requests. An addltibn^* ^of the- recfuests go to- scholarship 
committees. . , . 




.57 58, 



Figure IV-7 : SCaoLAStlC APTITUDE TEsjr ($A't) LONCltUDIlUL DAlA Moan SAT, au^the^«tU8)a^d^^v^ for 



^ISD and the nation. ^ :^ote^»<,Si:p^^ prior to 1971-^2 arc repoi^Ccd for -all- students who took the 
SAT during each schisol year '^"ro/ardieas o£ tl>elr g^ade. Scortf^ beglnnmg l'iKj.971-72 are 
^ repose d|, for all students wh\ytere. »en,lorfl *^ach school ye6r» ^rc(^ardLi>fl^ of when thiey took the 

SAT) « Data acquired fArom the College Entrance Examlnatlon. 'Boaifd. 'No ATISD data la available 
, 4>rlor CO 1971-72, / . ' ' ' • . " . 
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Has pje revised curriculum affected students* habits attitudes to-* 
ward study? 

ANSWER: No, The pC^centage of .student coursework which was taken un- 
' der the quarter system is twice as great for our Spring, 1977 
sample as ourV^pring, 1976 sample. Nonetheless, there is no 
difference in.s^tildy habits and attitudes between the samples, 

.SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Why We Trust Thiq. Set of Data 

.^The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA ) (The Psychological 
Corporation, 1963) is a lOO-item student self report of. their judg-* 
ments about a large set of school relevant behavior and attitudes. 
This year's data were collected in late March in 67 Social Studies 
classrooms chosen to be representative of the entire high school 
population. The fipal sample was large; 1372 high school students 
spent a full class period under careful supervision of ORE test ad- 
ministrators completing the SSHA. The administration was especially 
carefully conducted, because of the sensitivity of the instrument's 
content and the need to duplicate last year's procedures. 

The Results on the SSHA Scales ^' ^ ' 

Because we reviewed this instrument more stringently this year, we 
Judged the norm group inappropriate. No percentile scores are re- 
ported. Also^ because of both logical and technical problems with 
the instrument itself, the names and meaning of the specific SSHA 
scales will be omitted here. They can be found in Final Technical 
Report, Appendix P. Instead, the means on the four independent SSHA 
scales and three composite scales using a number f<pn^a symbol, are 
presented in the table below. \ 



SAMPLE 


INDEPENDENT 


SCALES* 






COMPOSITE SCALES** 


DISTRICTWIDE 


1 ' 


2 




3 


4— 




1+2 


>f4 




1+2+3+4 


1977' (N-1372) 
1976 


17.5 
17.6 


2^1 
2"l 


6 


21.5 
21.3 


21 
22 


9 

0 


38.8 
39.1 


43 
43 


4 
3 


82.3 
82.5 


GRADE 12 






















1977 (N-236) 
1976 (N-206) 


17 A 
17.3 


23 
23 


2 
5 


24.0 
23.7 


23 
23 


2 
3 


40.6 
40.8 


47 
47 


3 
0 


87.8 
87.9 


GRADE 11 






















1977 (N-AIO) 
1976 (N-210) 


16.9 
18.1 


21 
23 


2 
1 


21.1 
22,. 5 


21 

23 


2 
0 


38.0 
41.3 


42 
45 


3 
6 


80.4 
86.8 


GRADE 10 






















1977 (N-393) 
1976 (N-204) 


17. A 
17.0 


20 
21 


8 

0 


21. 1 
19.9 


21 
21 


7 
0 


38.; 
38.1 


42 
40 


a 

9 


81.0 . 
79.0 


GRADE 9 






















1977 (N-321) 
1976 (N-312) 


18.5 
17.9 


ii 

20 


0 
1 


20.7 
20. 1 


22 
21 


1 

5 


39.6 
38.0 


. 42 
41 


8 
6 


82.4 
79.7 



^Numbers 1 to 4 curreapond respectively to the DA, WM, TA, and EA 

in the Technical Appendix. 
*^l+2 ifl the SH, 3+4 is the SA, and 1+2+3+A ia the SO acale in thi 

nical Appendix. 
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From the end of the first year of the quarter system to the end of 
the second year, there is no statistically significant change in the^ 
districtwide scale scores. The total score only, for the eleventh / ^ 
grad6, does show significant change from the first to the second'year, 
but no other changes are statistically significant. Therefore, in 
only one of the 28 cases ^ (four grade levels times seven scales) is 
statistical significance found, rin sunnnary, there are no year-to-year 
changes in attitude and study habits. The reason this is important is 
that these co\nparisons are made between populations with very differ- " 
ent exposure to tKe quarter system. . 



SAMPLE 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE WORK UN- 
DER QUARTER SYSTEM 


TOTAL SCORE 


STATISTICAL 
COrfPARISON 


Districtwide 1977 
Districtwide 1976 


about 2 ♦ (XX) 
(XX) 


82.3 vs. ^ 


SAHE 


Grade 12 1977 
Grade 12 1976 


SOZ 
25X 


87.8 vs. 
87.9 


SAME * ^ 


Grade 11 1977 
Grade 11 1976 


67X 


« 80.A vs. , 

86 .a . ^ 


WORSE 


Grade 10 1977 
Grade 10 1976 


lOOt 
50Z 


81.0 v^. 

79'.a-<,-. . 


SAME 


Grade 9 1977 
Grade 9 1976 


lOOX 
lOOZ 


' 82:4 vi.r 


/l^, ,^SME 
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* What Are Students Saying ? t 

Because the norm sample is inappropriate, Ve decided we should provide 
descriptive information on thf percentage of students answering impor- 
tant items. We selected items in the areas of Teachers & Instruction 
and Study & Influences on Study. 

NOTE: The SSHA-H has ^100 items. About 75% of these are negatively 
stated, that is, agreement with the statement is agreement with a 
negative evaluation of an area. For example, an item reads, "I think 
that teachers expect students to do too much studying outside of class." 
Here agreement means teachers are expecting too much homework. All 
but one of the 14 selected items are negatively stated. Therefore, if 
an "acquiescence set" exists among high school students, i.e. if high 
school students tejid^to agtee with any statement, this would hias this 
data against schools and teachers. 

Also, most of th^ item stems use "feel", "think", or "believe." When 
these words are used without raodifers in the descriptive material bel&w, 
they mean students "frequently", "generally" i or "almost always" feel, 
think, or believe. That is, we have tabled the middle response oppor- 
tunity, "frequently" to mean agreement with the item. While this is 
a good assumption, it does compound the problem of acquiescence set. 

0 
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TEACHERS A^p TNSTRUCTIOMS ; 



PERCEMrtAGE 

P 10 20 30 40 SO 60 7 0 8 0 90 .100 
I I I I I I i I I I 



I think chAC CMchaxB axpecc acudenta to do too 
■uch atudyini outside of class. 



SoM of my clsssss srs so boring that I spsnd ^ 
ths class, period drawing plcturss. writing 
Isttsrs. or daydrsamlng Instead of listening 
to the tescher . 




I fitel that teachers lack understanding of ths 
nseds and Interests of students. 



itf tsachers . succesd In making their subjects 
interesting and neanlngful to me. 



' I hesitate to ask a tescher for further explan- 
ation of an assignment that 1^ not defir to me. 



My teachers fall to give sufficient ei^lanaclon 
of the materlale they are trying to teach. 



I feel that teachere make their coursee too dlf*- 
flctilt foe Che averege student. 

iHlen'eipiaining'i' lesson 'or'answerln 4"«»tions, 
my tsachers use words chat I do not undsrstan^ 



STUDY AND INFLUENCES ON STUDY 



"Extracurricular actlvltles"-datlng, clubs, -ath- 
letlce. fraternity and sorority activities, etc.-. 
cause me to get behind In ,my school work.. 



Problems outside of school-financial difficulties, 
being In love, conflict wl€h psrents, etc.-csuse 
me to neglect my school ^work. 



'After reading several pages of an assignment, I 
am unable to recall what I have just reed. 



*I meinoflze granBatlcal rules, definitions of tech- 
nical terms,' formulas, etc., without really under- 
standing them. ^ 



t believe that having a good time and getting one s 
full shars of fun out of life Is more Important 
that studying. 



'Difficulty In sxpreesing mysslf In writing slows 
am down on reports, themee, examinations, and 
othsr work to be tumsd In. 



Unless I really like a course I believe in doing 
only enough to get s passing grade. 



Figure IV- 8 i WHAT STUDENTS SAY ABOUT SCHOOL AND STUDY. The percentage of the 'aistrlct- 
wlde 1976-77 sample (N-1372) Indicating they "frequently", "generally", or 
"almost always" agree with selected SSHA statements." 
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Teachers and Instruction 



About 65% of the students in the sample think that teachers expect 
students to do too much studying outside of class. About half the 
students think that some classes are so boring they don't listen to 
the teachers, and that teachers lack understanding of students' 
needs and problems, but about half of the students believe teachers 
succeed in making their subjects interest;Lng and meaningful. 

■■ , 

About 40% believe that teachers fail to give sufficient explanation 
of what they are trying to teach and that they themselves hesitate^ 
to ask for further explanation of unclear assignments. However, on- 
ly about 30% of the students feel that teachers make courses too 
difficult for the average students or use words students don't under- 
stand in explanations. 

Study and Influences on Study 

About half the students think that extracurricular activities cause 
them to get behind in school work. Also, 40% feel problems outside 
of school cause them to neglect school work, and that having ^ good 
tiine is more important than studying. 

About 40% of the students believe that after reading an assignment 
they are unable to remember what they read, that they memorize rules 
and definitions without really understanding them, or that they are 
slowed down in their work by difficulty with expressing themselves 
in writing. About one- third believe in doing only enough to get a 
passing grade. 
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Has the districtwide mean high school percentage of attendance in- ^ 
creased in 1976-77 from previous years? 

ANSWER: No. 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Figure lV-9 presents the percentage of attendance for the entire year 
for Austin ISD high schools. Data are reported from 1950-51 to the 
.present. For the two years under the Quarter System, ^percentage of 
attendance has increased by approximately 0.3% per yea?:. 

However, (D in 1974-75, the year prior to the Quarter System, per- 
centage of attendance had increased 0.7%, (2) the percentage of at- 
tendance hady been dropping since 1963-64 until 1973-74, at 0.6% 
annually* and (3) the" average absolute change in attendance for the 
24 yearly periods since 1950-51 prior to the Quarter System is 0.7%. 

What seems to underlie this data is slight yearly increases from the 
early 1950's to about 1963-64. Then a ©ore rapid decrease set in 
until 1973-74. This looks like a trend reflecting changes in the 
society as a whole. 

Average Daily Membership 

The percentage attendance figures have been calculated on an increasing 
membership. The High School Average Daily Membership has increased from 
1970-7 i through "1^976-77 at the same rate as the population of Austin: 
as the population of Austin: ^ 



DATE 


AUSTIN 
POPUTATI0N_ 


AISD H.S. 
ADM 


PERCENTAGE 


April, 1970 
April, 1976 


253,539 
308,087 


14,460 
17,002 


5.71% 
5.51% 



100- 



<95- 



8 90- 



^ SO- 



TS- 



V 




Attendance rising 



Seoiester Systea 



Attendance falling 



Quarter Syaten 



tjA-A BY END OF SCHOOL YEAE 



50- 
51 



55- 
56 



60- 
61 



63- 
64 



65- 
66 



70- 
71 



75- 
76 



•51 


91.0 


•60 


92.0 


' 69 


91.2 


•52 


91.0 


•61 


92.7 


•70 


91.6 


•53 


90.1 


•62 


92.8 


•71 


90.7 


•5« 


91.0 


•63 


92.7 


•72 


89.0 


•55 


91.2 


•6A 


93.5 


•73 


89, A 


•56 


91. A 


•65 


92.0 


•7A 


87.4 


•S7 


91.8 


• 66 


91«9 


•75 


88.1 


•58 


90.1 


•67 


91.7 


•76 


88.6 


15? 




•68 


91.3 


*77 


88,7 



SCHOOL YEAR 



Figure. IV- 9: 



LONGI'HJDINAL TREND IN PERCENT ATTENDANCE FOR AISD HIGH SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP FROM IQ-iO "tl 
THROUGH 1976-77. High school memberBhip i« defined ms the sum of 9ch through 12th 
gradurs. Daca suppli«(l by the Office of Child Accounting. 
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Have the school leaver or graduation rates changed froin^ previous years? 
ANSWER: No. . 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: ' ■ ^ 

Total School Leavers ► 

The graph in Figure. IV-IO shows school leavers (ages 14 through 21) as , 
a percentage of the high sphool ADM, from 1968-69 through 1975-76. A 
regression analysis performed on this data supports the visual impres- 
sion: there is no linear change in the percentage of school leavers. 

In 1975-76, the first year of the quarter system, there was an increase 
of 0.45% in the percentage of school leavers. However, it was (1) the 
same as the increase the last year of the semester system, and' (2) less 
than the averap:e absolute change (0.95%) over the seven year period. 
Therefore, the observed change cannot be attributed to the quarter system 
and revised curriculum during itd first year in operation. , 

School Leaver^ By Ethnic Group 

Figure IV-11 shows the school leavers by ethnic group for the four years 
for which data are available. There were extreme changes in 1973-74 
from 1972-73, for the Black and Anglo school leavers, and an extreme 
change in 1974-75 for the Mexican-American leavers. '"However, we can on- 
ly report these changes, because data for years prior to 1972-73, the 
1976-77 data, and obviously future yeai;s' data are not available. No 
statements can be made. 

Graduation Rates 

Figure IV- 12 presents the graduation rate since 1964-65. Graduation 
rate is defined here as the ratio of graduating seniors in any given 
year to the total 9th through 12th grade ADM. The average absolute 
change in graduation rate for the 11 yeats prior to the .institution 
of the quarter system wa: U/>6%. The graduation rate for the first 
year of the quarter system :.iicreased 1.63% over the previous year, 
and for the second year 1.. creased 0.86% over the first year. 

These increases are both close to the average yearly absolute change. 
Increases of this magnitude have occured several times in the 12 year 
period. Continued monitoring of the graduation rate would be necessary 
before it would be possible to attribute any of the increase to the 
quarter system and revised curriculum. 
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67 



I 

1973- 
1974 



— ^ 

.1974- 
1975 



1968- 
1969 



I 

1969- 
1970 



1970- 
1971 



I 

1971- 
1972 



1972- 
1973 



.1975- 
1976 



SCHOOL YEAR ' ' ' 

gure IV-10:, SCirOOL LEAVERS AS A PERCENCACE OF HIGH SCHOOL ADM OVER A PERIOD OF EIGHT YEARS. D«t« •uppll.d 
by AISD'a Office of Child Accounting, ^ 



,0^ 
H 
13 
12 



!9 



8 



13.08 



10,02 




6.35 



5.77 



1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
SCHOOL YEAR 



1975-76 



HEXICAN 
AMERICA)] 



BLACK 



ANGTi) 



Figure IV-U: SCHOOL LEAVERS AS A PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL ADM OF THE VARIOUS ETHNIC GROUPS, 
Data aupplled by the Office of Child Accoaiuln^. Ethnic brcakdowna op achpol 
IcHvers were not available prior to 1972-73. 

■ r ^ 
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DATA SUItURY: 



SCHOOL 


GRADUATES 


YEAR 


N 




6A-65 


2177 




65-66 


2101 


17.55 


66-67 


2107 


16.79 


67,-68 


2414 


17.80 


66-69 


2521 


17.64 


69-70 


2699 


18.67^ 


70-71 


3090 


20.47 


71-72 


2974 


19.48 


72-73 


2821 


18.02 


73-74 


3028 


18.58 


74-75 


2963 


17.96 


75-76 


32Z9 


18.99 


76-77 


3416 


19.85 



1964- 1965- 1966- 1967- 1968- 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 1975- 1976- 
1965 1966' 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 



SCHOOL YEAR 



Figure lV-12: AISD GRADUATES AS A PERCEN-CAGE OF THE NIHTU THROUGH TWELFTH GRADE ADM FOR EACH YEAH FROM 
1964-65 niROUGH 1976-77. The data supplied by che Office of Child Accounting. 
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What are the distributions of grades for each course and curriculum 
area? * 

ANSWER: The distribution of grades for each first and second quarter 
course are provided in our Final Technical Report, Appendix 
/V D, "Earned Grade, Distributions/' 

The distribution of grades for each cur^riculum area is pre- 
sented in Figure IV--13 below. 



CUTUliaXU>t AREA 



Ouarter 
Credits 
Required 



Firsc Q. 
Total 

Enrollments 



Second n. 
Total 

Enrollments 



Total 

Enrollment 



SU:CL\RY DISTRIBUTION 
*A Z C XD XT 



REQUIRED AREAS 

Eng. /Lang. Arts 
Soc. Studies 
Ilathematics 
Science 
Phy, EJuc. 
Health 

ELECTIVE AREAS 

r«us. Cduc. 
Foreign. Lang. 
Ilotnenaking 
Art 

Instr. !tusic 
Clioir/'^en.Ifuslc 
Varsity Sports 
Indus. Arts 
Voc. & Coop. Ed. 
Trades /lad us. Ed 
A^i^iculture 
A F Jr. ROTC 
Driver's Educ* 
Aerospace 
Study Hall/etc. 
Spec. Educ. 



(36) 

9 

6 
6 
5 



(27) 

0 

0 
n 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 



17,30Z 
15,623. 
1A,033 
11,792 
7.960 
2.731 



i.333 
4,260 
2,055 
1,5B7 
1,755 
052 
3,100 
4 .262 
1,30A 

207 
121 
1,107 
59 
2,953 
1.124 



16,939 
15,32? 
13,232 
11,363 
7,665 
3,156 



3,812 
3,816 
2,116 
1,548 
1,6&2 . 

926 
2,631 
4,174' 
1,775 
466 
202 
112 
1,137 
72 
2,954 
1,065 



34,291 
30,957 
27,265 
23,155 
15,625 
5.8^ 



3,145 
3,076 

.;,i7i 

3,135 
3,437 

i,r^78 ' 

5,731 
3,436 
3,659 
971 
409 
233 
2,2'.4 
131 
5,907 

2,in9 



23 
23 
19 
23 
44 
23 



35 
45 
35 
35 
57 
61 
01 
21 
35 
28 
21 
13 
9 

13 
32 
25 



32 
28 
23 
23 
29 
29 



33 
32 
34 
T! 
23 
28 
7 
32 
40 
37 
44 
21 
13 
35 
30 
34 



26 
27 
30 
25 
15 
24 



22 

ir 

14 
18 
10 
8 
1 
28 
16 
26 
25 
44 
9 
29 
22 
24 



14 
17 
20 
17 
10 
12 



3 
4 
8 
6 
3 
2 
1 

16 
6 
6 
8 

11 

12 
11 
12 



Cr^MID TOTAL 



63 



99,710 



96,222 



195,932 



* Large proportion oc inconpletea 



Figure IV-13: SUMHARY DISTRIBUTION OF EARNED GRADES. Data based on 
first two qomrters. i 



gtJPPORTIVE DATA: 



Introduction 




Data on students* earned grades is based on 99,457 grades awarded first 
quarter and -96,009 grades awarded second quarter. These are all the 
grades granted to high school students in AISD. 

Grades reflect more than conte'ht coverage. In fact, on this year's 
Teacher Questionnaire about one-quarter of our teachers agree that 
grades may not index content mastery. Today we are assailed with 
national reports of increasing high school and college GPA and declining 
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perfonnance by the same students on more objective standardized 
tests. While this trend has been reported nationally, here in AISD 
longitudinal 'data on grades is not available. This data set repre- 
sents the first comprehensive look at high school grading. 

There are several factors which should be considered in drp'ing con- 
clusions from the ob-tained grade distributions. Furthermore, the 
judgments one makes on these obtained distributions will necessarily 
be based on one's values and the nature of grading: 

1. About 25% of AISD high school teachers believe grades do not mea- 
sure content mastery. 

2'. Th6 number of F's incfudes a significant proportion of "F's for 
non-attendance" as distinct from academic failure. 

3. Grades probably reflect teachers' reactions to student and parent 
expectations and demands, as well as student content mastery. 

4. For elective areas low grades discourage students from taking, 
courses; this would lower enrollments an(J decrease the number of 
teacher units. 

Results; Required Curriculum Areas 

1. For the four required academic areas (Language Arts, Social Stu- 
dies, Matheiliatics, and Science) the distribution of grades earned 
by students is: ' 

A's: 22% B's: 29% C's: 27% D's: 4% F's: 17% 




Therefore, the percentage of A's and B's is 51%, the failure rate 
is 17% and D's are not used frequently (D's indicate attendance 
and, effort, but not necessarily mastery). Furthermore, the grade 
distributions are remarkably constant across these four areas; 
Mathematics tending to have the "toughest" grading and Language. 
Arts the "easiest." 

2. The grade distributions for Health courses approximate those of 
the four academic areas; there are about 5% more A's and 5^. less 
F's. 

3. The grade distributions for Physical Education courses differ mark- 
edly from the other required areas; A's and B's in Physical Educa- 
tion accoiiiit for 73% cf the grades. 

Results; Elective Curriculum Areas 

1. The only major elective area with a grade distribution comparable 
to that in the required areas is Industrial Arts. Two-thirds of 
the elective areas grant fully 10% more A's and B's than the re- 
quired academic areas. One-third gran'E^20% more A's and B's. 

2. Among the elective areas. Varsity Sports, ^fusic, and Foreign Lan- 
guage have the greatest proportion of A's and B's granted; all 
have more than 75% A's and B's. The vocational areas tend to have 
the least proportion of A's and B's among elective areas — between 
53% and 75%. 
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What "cost/^" has the quarter system created for those responsible for; 
implementation? ^ 

{ 

ANSWER: Many. In a number of^mportant- areas, the quarter system 

is "costing" the di^twct^^ Thesquarter system requires more 
outside time on the Wr<.ofi(jt^5a^ers than ' the semestei^j system. 
It "creates problems fo^Vt^acheljs, chiefly doing too much paper- 
work and having several ab±tlt}^ levels in the same classrooms. 
The quarter system interferes eVen more with counselors' s 
ability to serve students. Scheduling and paperwork are the 
greatest problems for counselors. The major problem for the 
non-teaching staff is having too much to do with too little 
time (and other resources) to do it. Both principals land co- 
ordinators see scheduling as the major problem. 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Teachers ' Problems 

Seven hundred and sixty high school teachers responded to a list of 
problems they might have experienced with the quarter system and ex- 
panded curriculum. Each potential problem appearing in the Teacher 
Questionnaire was rated as "no problem at all", "minor problem", 
"moderate problem", or "severe problem." The percentage of teachers 
giving the moderate and severe designations was added to index problem 
severity. The results^ are tabled below. 



POSSIBLE PROBLEM 


PERCENTAGE 
INDEX OF PROBLEM SEVERITY 


Doing too much paperwork 
Several ability levels in the same class 
Organizing and obtaining new materials 
Putting in time planning new courses 
Teaching too many different courses 
Getting to know 3... groups of students 
Additional testing and grading 
Class time lost for instruction... 
Increased difficulty in. . ..discipline 


63 
58 
49 
48 
37 
36 
35 
27 
22 



"Doing too much paperwork" was most frequently nominated by the teach- 
ers as their most serious problem, and "having several ability levels 

in the same class as the second most serious problem. Theae same 
two problems were nominated as either first or second most serious by 
teachers at all high schools, except one. These same two problems were 
also most frequently nominated as most severe by teachers in the various 
curriculum areas. Only one curriculum area nominated neither. 
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Of the tea^h^rs who* taught in* AISD qniler the -semesti 
35% report 
of class', 
report ,it 



that the (Quarter system tequires "much ij 
Another 46% Report, it requires J 



some Imoi 



kes "le^B time.' 



Cbunselors' F 



obi en 




^r system (N'^GB?) p 
u;^timfe" outside 

^tifne" aitd ojily' 1%' 
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According to touns^elors, ^th^" quarter . system Jl^ interfering wi> 
ability to serve students. When counselor^ (N«48) were given^ aSyll^t 
of problems which may be asspciatedL with^J^^ quarter systcii^ and ext>an-- 
ded curriculum, nearly' every problem described was rated a "major'^br 
"serious" problem by half or more of the counselors. In the tabjfe be- 
low the problem areas rated by counselors are listed according to the 
index of severity. 



POSSIBLE PROBLEM 



PERCENTAGE 
INDEX OF PROBLEM SEVERITY 



More paperwork associated with three 
quarters 

Many students needing to change courses 
Not enough time for personal counseling 
Scheduling 
Insufficient tinie 

Many students needing help with personal 
problems 

Not enough time for academic counseling 
Having to work faster to get it all done 
More counselor responsibilities 
Not enough time for career counseling 
Having to stay later at school to get it 
all done 

Too many courses to be knowledgeable about 



83 
79 
77 
75 
72 

61 
57 
57 
51 
49 

48 

42 



In another question about problems, twenty-nine counselors nominated 
"scheduling/ registration" as the biggest problem the quarter system ^ 
gives them in terms of interfering with their ability to offer services \ 
to students. "Paperwork" (N=8) and "insufficient time" (N=6) are the 
second and third most frequently cited problems. 

Non-teaching High School Personnel Problems 

When non-teaching personnel were given aVlist of problems which may be 
associated with the quarter system and expanded curriculum, every prob- 
lem presented was rated as "major" or "serious" by. at least 40% of non- 
teaohing personnel. The following table lists the problem areas in 
order of percen age of personnel rating the area as a "major" or "serious" 
problem. 
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POSSIBLE PROBLEM 




Having to do everything 3 times a year 




More problems with students changing 


59 


courses 


Doing too much paperwork 


51 


Having to work faster to get it all done 


46 


Greater difficulty in scheduling teach- 


41 


ers & students ... 


Having more duties 


\ 41 


Having to work longer hours or... at home... 


K 40 



All of the problem areas were rated as "major" or "serious" b^ a larger 
percentage of the non-professional non-teaching personnel (registrars, 
secretaries, clerks, and aides) than the professional (assistant prin- 
cipals, deans, and librarians). 

The problem area most often nominated (N=38) by non-teaching personnel 
as the greatest problem they face in adequately carrying out their roles, 
was having too much to do and tod little time to do it. The second 
most frequently nominated problem (N=23)— is lack of adequate personnel, 
materials, and facilities, i 

Problems Reported by High School Principals and Secondary Instructio nal 
Coordinators , 

When principals and coordinators were asked to rank a list of problems 
that may be associated with the quarter system and expanded curriculum, 
the three problems that were ranked as most Revere by principals were 
(1) "scheduling a large number of courses three times a year", (2) "teach- 
ers getting acquainted with three groups of students per year", and 
(3) "a shortage of texts and supplementary materials," One principal 
did say that not one of the listed problems was a real problem. The 
three problems judged to be most severe by the coordinators were (1) 
"scheduling a large number of courses three times a year",* (2)^ "more 
paperwork involved with three quarters", and (3) "many students needing 
course changes," ^ 
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What are the distributions of student enrollment (by sex and ethnicity) 
for each quarter coi^rse and course area? 

ANSWER: The actual districtwide enrollments for the fall, winter, and 
spring quarter are available in our Final Technical Report 
(Appendices D and E) . Figure IV~15 below gives the enrollment 
for each curriculum area. 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 


REQUIRED 

QUARTER 

CREDITS 


TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 


PERCENTAGE 
OF EACH 
ETHNIC GROUP 


PERCENTAGE 
MALE 








A/0 


B 


MA 




REQUIRED AREAS 


(36) 












English/Lang. Arts 


9 


50,974 


67 


14 


18 


50 


Social SCi/dles 


8 




67 


14 


9 


51 


Machematlca 


6 


40.252 


68 


13 


18 


52 


Sclfcnce 


6 


34,298 


69. 


i2 


le 


15 


Physical Education 


5 


22,954 




>^ 


22 


53 


Health 


2 


8.189 


66 : 


14 


.2 .0 ' - 


50 


Required Areas Total 




201,232 










ELECTIVES 


(27) 












Business Education 


0 .) 


11,864 


67 


13 


19 


25 


Foreign Langjkage 


0 


11,635 


79 


5 


15 


45 


1 

Homemalclng ( 


0 


6,281 


56 


26 


18 


23 


Art 


0 


4, 74 1 


62 


17 


21 


49 


Inatrum. Music 


0 


5»066 


15 


9 


16 


48 


Choral/Gen. Music 


0 


2,764 


77 


10 


13 


37 




0 


8, 248 


67 


19 


15 


52* 


Industrial Arts 


0 


12,878 


62 


16 


21 


78 


Voc. & Coop. Ed. 


0 


5,338 . 


66 


14 


21 


40 


Trades & Ind. Ed. 


0 


1,409 


42 


17 


40 


81 


Agriculture 


0 


599 


98 


2 


1 


62 


A.F. Jr. ROTC 


0 


325 


69 


18 


13 


75 


Driver's Education 


0 


3,519 


73 


11 


17 


48 


Aerospace ^ 


0 


174 • 


87 


3 


11 


90 


Study Hall/etc. 


0^ 


^12,682 


73 


10 


17 


48 


Special Education 


0 


3. 180 


38* 


40* 


22* 


72* 


Elective Areas Total 


0 


90,703 










GRAND TOTAL 


(63) 


291 ,935 










*Based on Ql and Q2 


data only. 













Figure IV- 15: SUMMARY OF COURSE ENROLLMENTS AND SEX AND ETHNIC DISTRIBUIIQNS, 

i 
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SUPPORTIVE DATA: 



Data for ttiis question were obtained by a program which accessed Data 
Services' "Grade Master Tape File'' (GMTF) / The program was run for 
each quarter of 1976-7>. This, is a nearly ideal data source, because 
it contains a record for each course each AISD high school student is" 
enrolled in (about 100,000 records per quarter). Ethnicity was ob- 
tained by a program which matched the GMTF with another tape file. 

Required Areas . ^ . ^ 

FroM||he data from these files, we found that enrollment in the four 
req^Wed academic areas and Physical Education is almost cops tant 
from (quarter to quarter within each grade, but decreases from riinth 
through twelfth grade. In each area/ enrollment decreases sharply 
after the required number of quarters would have been completed by 
most students. Most students seem to take the two required Health 
quarter courses in eleventh grade. ^. 



Elective _Areas ^ . . 
^ 

Concurrent with the decrease in enrollment in required academic areas, 
from' ninth through twelfth grades, enrollment in elective courses in- 
creases. The elective areas with the highest total enrollment are In- 
dustrial Arts, Business Education ,Y Foreign Language, and Study Hall/ 
Misc.. The elective areas with very low enrollments are Agriculture, 
A'.F. Jr. ROTC, and Aerospace. f ' . 

While some elective areas a,re relatively stable in enrollment from 
grade to grade, othjers show marked increases or decreases. For exam- 
ple, enrollment in Foreign Language courses shows a' marked* decrease 
in twelfth grade while Instrumental Music declines from ninth to ti/elfth 
grade. 

Enrollment by Sex 

As presented in^the table above, in all Tequi^aJgK^M^^^^x^ 

by sex closely approximates the district, wj^^^HK^^maleT The bn-,^ 
ly area in which , there is quarter-to-quarter -ch^n^^^J-s Varsity Sportsi 
where there is irbre male particiiiation 3rd quiarter. \ In Industi?ial ( 
Arts, Trades/Industrial Education, ROTC, aiicik Aerospack enrollment is 
over three- fourths male. Business Education and Homem^king enrollments 
are less thaa one-quarter male, while Foreign Languages^ Choral/General 
Music, and Vocational/Coop. Education enrollments are abm^ 40% male.* 
Enrollment by sex showed very little change this year fronN^he 1975-76 
data. ' ^' - ^ 

Enrollment by Ethnicity 

Acros^^he district at the high school level the ethnic breakdown is 
14.4%^.ack-American, L9.3% Mexican-American, and 66.3% Anglo-American 
and other. In all required areas and half of the elective areas, 
couirse enrollments by ethnic group are very close to the district as 
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a whole. Furthermore, in all areas there is little^ quarter-to-quart^r 
..change. 

Foreign Languages, Instrumental Music, Choral/General Music, and Aero- 
space have substantially higher Anglo/other enrollment than the district. 
Agriculture has almost no minority students enrolled. The enrollment 
of Black students in Homemaking is above the district, and the number 
of Mexican-American students enrolled in Trades/Industrial Education is 
double the percentage for the district. 

Special Education courses have an enrollment of about 70% male, and 38% 
Anglo, 40% Black, and 22% Mexican- American. These ethnicity figures 
are bafeed oh quarters 1 and 2, because quarter 3 data is very different 
and may be suspdct. 

Ethnicity remained stable in almost all curriculum areas from 1975-76 
to 1976r77. 




Figure lV-16: l^ERCKNTAGE OF ENROLLMENTS ACCOUNTED FOR BY THE VARIOUS CURRICULUM AREAS. 
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10. What courses are students (college bound and non-college bound) taking 
and exiting AISD with; in particular how are the 27 quarter course 
electives being used? 



ANSWER: The table below show& the quarter course credits earned by 
college bound and non-college bound students* 







NON- 




COLLEGE 


COLLEGE 


CURRICULUM AREA 


BOUND 


BOUND 




N=92 


N- 


70 


Language Arts 


11.1 


9^ 


:i 


Matheinatics 


8.2 






Social Studies 


10.5 


9 


.8 


Science 


7.0 


5 


. 0 


Business Education 


2.7 


2 


.9 


Foreign Language 


o c 
3 . 5 


1 


.4 


Industrial^rts 


- 1.9 


2 


.4 


Homemaking/ 


0.8 


1 


.7 


Voc. Ed. /Coop Education 


2.2 


4 


.9 


Trade & Indus. Education 


0.3 


1 


.1 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0 


.1 


Art ; Instrumental , Choral , & 








General Music 


3.4 


3 


.1 


Physical Education & Varsity 








Sports 


7.0 


6 


.0 


Health 


1.9 


1 


.9 


Other (ROTC, Driver's Ed. 








Aerospace,^ Study Hall...) 


0.8 


0 


.9 


^ REQUIRED AREAS 


45.7 


38 


.7 


ELECTIVE AREAS 


15.6 


18 


.5 


ALL AREAS 


61.3 


57 


.2 











By the end of the second quarter of their senior year, students have 
taken and earned an average of about 60 credits of the 63 required. 
About 34 of these credits are in required academic areas , five more 
credits than required. Students have also completed the required 
courses in Physical Education and Health. 

There is no single area which dominates the elective courses taken. 
For the average student, about five e lective credits have been earne<? 
in the required academic areas, and about 19 in the elective areas. 
They have earned an average of 3.4 credits in Fine Arts, 3.3 in Vo- 
cational/Coop. Education, 2.7 in Business Education, 2.6 in Foreign 
Languages, 2.1 in Industrial Arts, and 1.2 in Homemaking. The students 
have about three more elective credits to earn during the last quar- 
ter of their senior year. 
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College bound atudents have earned about four more quarter credits 
than non-college bound. They have earned eight more credits in aca- 
demic areas, and no^*-college' bound students have earned five more 
credits in vocational areas. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: ^ 

We conducted an Earned Credit Survey in which the records of a ran- 
dom sample of 181 AISD seniors were analyz€»d to determine how many 
credits they had earned in each curriculum area. We wfere able to 
get complete data for 171 students, through the second quarter of 
their senior year. The students' goals (four-year college bc^nd or 
non-college bound) wete obtained from the senior counselor at each 
high school. 

Credits Earned in Required Areas 

By the end of the second quarter of their senior year, AISD students 
have earned an average of 59.9 credits of the 63 required for grad- 
uation. About 34.4 of these credits are in the required academic 
areas, where 29 creciits are required. This indicates that about 5.4 
elective credits have been earned in the required academic areas. 

'For Health (2 quarter courses required) no elective credits have been 
^ earned. For Physical Education (5 quarter courses required) we es- 
timate, ^based on this earned credit survey and our work on course en- 
rollments, that 5 quarter credits have been earned. However, because 
Physical Education requirements ''may Be waived for certain substitutions 
(e.g. band, varsity sports) we cannot determine how inany elective 
Physical Education courses are taken. 

Credits Earned in Elective Areas > 

About 18.7 credits have been earned of the 27 required in the- elective 
areas. The 5.4 elective credits 'from the required academic areas give 
a total of about 24 elective credits. That leaves the three courses 
spring quarter seniors are enrolled in (Appendix E) , presumably elec- 
tive courses. 

About six times as many electives come from the elective areas as from 
the required core curriculum. Within the required academic areas 
Mathematics and Language Arts are most frequently chosen electives. 

College-Bound/Non-College Bound 

There are marked differences between credits earned by college bound 
and non-college bound students. By the end of the second quarter of 
their senior^ year, the college bound students have earned 61.3 credits, 
while the non-college bound have earned only 57.2. The college bound 
students have earned from 1 to 2 more credits in each of the four. re- 
quired academic areas. Foreign Language, and Physical Education/Var- 
sity Sports. Non-college bound students have earned .5 credits more in 
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Industrial Arts, .9 more in Homemaklng, 217 more in Vocational Educa- 
tion/CJoQp, Education, and .8 more in Trade & Industrial Education, 
XJie coliege bound students have earned 7.8 credits over the requirement 
in the required academic areas, but the non-college Ipound have earned 
only 1.8 over the requirement in those areas. 
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How*"do our eleventh graders score, compared to a national sample of 
seniors, on the separate STEP subtests? 




ANSWER: Given 1970 national norms, the AISD eleventh grade median . 

score is below the national median on all testd except Math- 
ematics Basic Concepts. It is below the norm (3 to 6#per-- 
centlle points) for Reading, Social Studies^ Science, and 
Mathematics Computation. H.t is farther below the norm (10 
to 18 percentile points), for Mechanics of Writing (Spelling 
and Capitalization and Punctuation) and English Expression. 

Achievement is very similar among the separate skill areas com- 
prisiig a given content area. AISD has about the national av- 
erage percentage of ''academically able" (top 11%) and much 
more than the average percentage of "academically disabled" 
(bottom 11%). School differences exist and r^lect student 
characteristics. Black and Mexican-American achievement is 
25 to 30 percentile points below Anglo achievement. 

UPPORTIVE DATA: g 

y We Focused on the Eleventh Grade 

Eleventh grade was selected as the year to index the effects of AISD's 
High School curriculum because: 

(1) At the time of the eleventh grade STEP testing, nearly all >the 
required courses would have been already completed or nearing 
completion. 

(2) Many twelfth graders would not be present for STEP testing either 
because of completing the graduation requirements earlier in 

the year or being absent. More than one-third, in fact, would ^ 
be missing. 

(3) The twelfth grade is a "selected sample", which may not repre- 
sent the district as a whole, since only students with the pos- 
sibility to graduate that year are promoted to become seniors. 

Theirefore, in our judgment, eleventh grade is the. year students "exit" 
the curriculum for evaluation purposes. 

Why We Are llncomfortable with the National Norm 

There are many standards against which to measure the performance of a 
group of students. One standard ^is a comparison of that group with 
another, theoretically national, sample. The STEP national norm group 
is, ^in the professional judgment of ORE, as good, if not better, than 
other obtainable standardization samples. However, it does suffer from 
two serious shortcomings. 

First, the norms are 1970 norms. We, have no good way of comparing our 
AKD eleventh grade spring, 1977 results to a spring, 1977 national norm; 
yfe do know in the case of the SAf national sample (not truly a norm 
'group) between 1970 and 1976 the 'avarage verbal scale score has dropped 
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29 points (.29 standard deviations) and the mth score about 15 points 
(• 15. standard deviations). Therefore, it ijs not unreasonable to ex- 

" pect at least a somewhat similar magnitude drop on the STEP. Looking 
at just two scales, reading and math computation, it appears as if a 

, 19^ norm group* would * have very different percientiles. 



STEP SUBTBST 


l Ulr GRADE MEDIAN- 
PERCENTILE | CONVERTED SCORE 


CORRECTION 
SD ^ FACTOR CORRECTION . 


niEORETICAI, 
PERCENTILE 


'reading 

math computation 




50 2»tile ^65f 
50 Z-tile 467 


15 -.29 -A. 35 
19 -.16 -3. OA 


39X-tlle 



This must alerti us to^the dangers o$? j[umping to conclusions about the 
absolute level of performance of o\ir 11th graders ("exiting group") 
or even the relative differences betweent their mathematics and verbal 
performance. It may ^Jje that in the last 7 years the entire national 
norm group has in fact changed, i.e. "our ruler may be made of rubber." 
Figure IV-17 points out the effect this could have on our data, were 
It true. ' , ■ : • ' \ . 
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^Figure IV-17: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT f/K' THE NORM. A graphic display of AISD Spring, 1977 STEP data compared 
with two'Slftererkt ' National Norma. * ' 
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aptitudinal, economiCiS Itl the same proportton to the national group? 
This is highly unlikely. ^. What is an ^appropriate comparison sample? 
Is there any? And if there were, in the^^words of a Board member, 
"Is the national norm a. sufficiently 'high standard' for a district ^ 
like AISD?" ^ . 



Achievement onri^e Various STEP - Subtests 



Placing aside the possibly severe limitations of a 1970 norm group an»^.«v^ 
the logical pr;oblems of compatirig: group3.i^> 
the large number of relevant chara.cterist 
what are the results? 

Figure IV~18 -presents the eleventh: grade spring' 1977 STEP medians and 
1st and 3rd quartile points for ^^11 eightf^ 




ts not equated for 
ting achievement I , 
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Figure IV-18: ELEVENTH GRADE SEQUENTIAL TE£TS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS: DISTRICTOIDE 
MEDIAN, Ifit QUARTILE AND 3rd QUARTJLE. iViese "compared with the nation 
for the Spring, 1977 STEP reiulci. 



The Mathematics Basic Concepts subtest is the only subtest wh^e the 
AISD median ,jftnd 1st and 3rd quartile points are higher (1 to percen-" 
tile points)' ^han the corresponding^ national norm percentiles. . 

The AISD 1st quartile poiiit^ for Mathematics Computation, Science, So-' 
cial Studies, and Reading subtests are at or near the national '1st '«^-r- 
quartile. The medians are somewhat; below (3 to 6 percentile pointy) 
the national medians, and the 3rd quartiles are even more below (6 to ; 
10 percentile points) the national 3rd quartiles. 

For both Mechanics of Writing subtests (Spelling; Capitalization and 
Punctuation) and English Expression all three AISD statistics are-" 
much lower (10 to 18 percentile points) than the national percentiles. 



Figure IV-19 presents the percentage of AISD eleventh-gradeps in the 
top two and the bottom two^t4nines in excess of the expected 11%. in 
each. For the /'academically^ d61?e" grotip; AISD has almost exactly the 
same percentages of students as in the ^horm group. For the "academi- 
cally disabled" group AISD has, on the average, about 8% more students. 
That is, AISD has an ^xcess of \oyeT achieving students. 
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• Defined as Bcorlng In the 8th and 9th national norm stanlnes, which contaio ^proximately 
111 of the scores. 

^ Defined as scoring In- the I'bt and 2nd national norm stanlnes. which contain approximately. 

11% of the scores. 

^ Actually 27. belofw the national sample^ 

« * 

Figure IV-19: THE PERCfNT^ES OF AISD jSLEVENTH GRADERS IN THE TOP TWO AND IN THE BOTTOM 
TWO STAlflNES IN EXCESS OF THE NATIONAL GROUP, Spring, 1977 STEP daU 
are txpm the Syaceovlde Evaluation component of O.R.E. 



f^D Che Syac 
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By Skill and Subskill Area . The Items of each STEP subtest can be 
grouped by the skills which students must possess to answer the itenv 
correctly. When we examine the pattern of performance on specific 
skilliB, little difference among the specif ic skills is evident. 
Specific subgroups of students and different individuals may have 
more differentiated p^terns of ability than evident in the-t;;9Me 
below. ^ ^ 



STEP SUBTEST 


SRIXX AREAS 


CiniCVTT'P AP17A 


V or 
Items 


AVE. 
NATL. 


X 

AISD 


Z DIF- 
FERENCE 




Vocabulary 




30 


75 


71 


-4Z 




Conp rehsns ion 




30 


55 


52 


-3Z 






main Ideas 


4 


53^ 

r 


54 


+ 1* 


READING 




details 


5 


65 


60 


-51 






character analysis 


" 4 " 


48 


46 


^ -2Z 






conclusions/ Infer- 
ences 

tone and nood 


16 • 


54 


52 


-2Z 


IKG: SPELLING 






45 


60 


56 


-4Z 


tCC31ANlCS OF WRIT- 
CAT. /PUNCT. 


Punctuation 




32 


5y 






Capltallzatloa 




15 


69" 


62 


-7S 




Usage 




37 


61 


54 • 


-71 






agree.n«nt/caa« 
comparison 


11 
5 


53 
61 


51 
61 


-2Z 
OZ 






general usage 


14 


57 


51 


-6Z ' ^ 


ENGLISH EXFREbblUN 






7 


58 


59 


'+1Z - 




Sentence Struc- 
ture 




12 


55 


52 


. -3Z 






modlfer placement 


3 






+iz 






clauses/phrasaa 


7 


54 


51 


-3Z 




parallelism 


2 


69 


66 


-32 




Organizing In- 
formation 




6 


65 


5? 


-6Z 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


. Interpreting 
Information 




28 


58 




-21 




Evaluation ' 




36 


. 54 


52 


-2Z 




Knowledge 




12 


54 


50 


-4Z 




Comprehenelon 




15 


53 


54 


•fix 


.; SCfpjCE, 


\^pllcatlon 




*o 


55 


56 


+ 1Z 


* 


Higher Level ^; 




8 


62 


61 


-iz- ■ 


MATH -BASIC 


Recall facts/ 
Manipulation 




17 


45 


47 


+2: 


CONCEPTS 


Comprehenalon 




23^ 




+4Z 




Higher Level 




10 


38 


41 


+3Z 




Whole Nuad>era 






80 


^81 


+ 1Z 




Fractions 




14 


64 
J. 


58 


-62 


MATH COMPU- 
TATION 


Decltnals/Percents 




22 


55 


51 


-42 




Denominate Numbers 




6 


55 




-32 




Algebraic Manlnu- 
''latl^ 




— n- 

11 


It 




+22 




What About Specific Siibgroups ^ 

By high schools . The unit of analysia^ifor thta evaluation study has 
been the districtwide curriculum. Syatev^idd in- 
dividual school results. Still, examine the following table: 





PERCENTAGE 


'7 7. STEP 


Z 




SCHOOL 


BLACK + MEXICAN-^ 


READING 


"ABLE" 


"DISABLED" 




AMERICANS ('77) 


MEDIAN 






Anderson 


12 


68 


25 


6 


Crockett 


18 


54 


12 


8 . 


He Galium 


22 


47 


. 9 


16 


Lanier 


22 


47 


11 


15 


LBJ 


37 


41 


10 


.19 


Reagan 




39 


Hi 


21 


Austin 


39 


61 


22 


15 


Travis 


58 


29 


6 


22 


Johnston 


98 


12 


0 


^5 



Ther 



There are large differences in school-by-school achievement levels, 
fftfese differences are systematic; they relate to student characteris- 
^^ics. Knowing the percentage of minority students allows one to pre- 



/diet ac.hieyement , , rAughljj'i These predictions fall down in only one 



J^/^* /^ase,-TAust^^ where a disproportionate number of "able" 

"^^i^. stiLid^ntsr raises the school's median. 




- Johns con(98. 12) 



Ash tLEVENTH GRADE STEP READING MEDIAN PERCEN 
COMPARED WITH PpltENTAGE MINORITY AT EACH KICH SCIJOOL. 
Minority flguras are frooa the October 1, 1976 report froa 
Child' Accounting. Thie STEP flgurea are for Spring. 1977 
data from the Systeofwlda Evaluation conponent of O.R.E. 
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Ethnic Diff 

Based on t 
and Mexican 
all the ST 
the Anglo ^stu 
for Black stu* 
Figure IV~21 £ 




/ 



8 of the Spring, 1976 STEP achievement scores, Bij^ack 
n students consistently score low atxllth grade 
:3ts. .They score lower than the nationW- norms and 
hts. Anglo students score at about the riorm. The data 
nts are somewhat lower than the Mexican American data, 
ows these differences. 
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Figure IV-21S ETHNIC Dli^EJlENCES ON THE STEP SUBTESTS FOR ELEVENTH . 

. .'GRADE. 1975-76 ddta from .the Systemwlde £/aluatloa com-; 
ponentu.of O.R.E,, li ' , 
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12, V^at actions have been planned by the high schools to implement the 
♦minimum competency requirements in mathematics and reading? 



ANSWER: Little direct action had been taken by the high schools at the 
. time of the interviews, though the Board adopted the policy 
on November 26, 1976, and the interviews expected to answer 
the question were conducted mid-Febjfeuary to mid-March, The 
only^"action'' initiated by more than one-third of the Kigh 
^chools was making students aware of the competency require- 
, ^'^'meri^. The judgment of the interviewer was that until the^ 

policy called for immediate action (in conjunction with test- 
ing later in, the spring) little significant action would be 
i taken. . 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 



The principals were asked when they were interviewed^ "What are some of 
the steps you have taken or plan to take to adminisfter this policy?" 
One principal commented that policy implementation "is still a year 
away," Other iJrincipals mentioned the steps listed be-low: 



STEPS TAKEN OR PLANNED BY PRINCIPALS 


FREQUENCY 


^.m'^K ■ — T ... 

Make students ihbi?fe aware of competency requirements 

Detect learning problems* earlier 

Consider special cj^se^-^t^r tutoring 

Identify 10th graitAr^^-^^Jf";:^^ the requirements 

Plan 'kdditiprial tj^Ki^ problems m 

Review student ^^c^l^^^^^'^t^jff problems 


4 
3 

'2 
1 

- 1 ^l:: . 



Nineteen coordina^f^^^^^^J^^^lc^^/ wtii^n^ they were interviewed, "Are there 
)ld^ations i'ri^^if&, policj^^^t; yeSi^ area?" Five 'coordin- 

l^eS^nded that there w«:e no imftLtcatlons , ajid the others, listed 




CXft^pNS FOR CURRICULUM AiREAS ** 




r^life^er^j^n all^reas of learning,' if cdmpetfency^ level 
rises ' * . 

Some elective areas may los^^enrollment to remedial courses 
Number of dropouts likely to increase - * 

Interpr^tatl^iof policy will determine results 
May miafceJaer4.6us students more serious- - 



FREQUENCY 



6. 
•5 
2 
2 
1 
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What is the number and percentage of Black, Mexican-ZAmericani^and An- 
glo students due to graduate in Spring, 1979, Who would beQrequired 
to take more than 9 quarters of Language Arts and Reaitfig to remedy 
reading deficiencies or have their parents or guardians file a letter 
acknowledging that the student propfeses to graduate without achieving an^ 
8th grade il^yel in reading (as estimated frCm previous achievement ^ 
scores) ? \ 



ANSWER: 


BLACK 


tlEXI CAN- 
AMERICAN 


ANGLO/OTHER 


TOTAL 


a 

Number 


374 


407 3 


239 


1020 


Percentage 










of Group 


59% 


46% 


8% 


23% 



^These data assume a'^^^ drop 
all ethxjiic groups^ and no use 
native io the STEP. 



ADM from 8 th to Uth grade for 
the CAT reading test as an alter- 



A large number of high school students will not*me^ the newly adpp^jd 
8th grade reading competency requirement. The students affected 'will 
trude a disproportionate number of minority stuflSents. - 



ANGLO/OTHER 




1 

i 




•MEXICAN-AMERICAN 






BLACK 




41:; "i? 



f WILLNEJ2D V ;> /. /: WILLNEED V 

MORE •^^A^^<^) \ ^ ' f oMtY. 9:..^ ) 

\ 9 QUARTERS / ^ . V\ QUARTSRS^ / 



F.lgure IV-22: ESTIMATE, OF THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN EACH 
ETHIOC CROUP ^HO' WILL BE REQUIRED TO TAKE MORE" 
THAil||riNE QUARTERS OF. LANGUAGE ARTS AND READl^. 




SUPPORTIVE DATA: 



See Figure IV-23. 



art buchwald 



Some can%m^n spell ^kat 



WASHINGTON -* The Board of Education of the 
State of Virginia has issued an edict that in order for 



a student to receive a high school diploma he will • 




have to be able to prove he can^ ^ 



read, write an 
L arithmetic cor 



perform 
lutations. 



basic 



:^If other stares follow suit, this 
radical step /could eventually af- 
fect everif h^h school student in 
the country. Although the Virgin- 
ia board wbnl pulythe rule into ef- 
fect until 1978, manv students are 
already claiming mat the deci- 
sion violates the Constitution as 
cruel and unusual punishment. ^ 
' ''Like,^" a Virginia high school student told me, ''I 
think that's an awful lot to expect of someone going 
to school. I mean they're asking us to prove we can 
read and write and also figure out decimals. How do 
they expect any of us to Hnish high school if they're 
going to makeit that tough?" 

Source:. 8/19/77 
Austin-Americarir Statesman 
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MMHEMATICS COMPETENCY 



readiik; competency 



197A-1975 
8th GRADERS 



1975-1976 
9th GRADERS 



1976-1977 
inth GRADERS 



1977-1978 
llch GRADERS 





BLACK 


M'A 


ANOLP/ 
OTHCk 


TOTAL 




BLACK 


M-A 


ANGLO/ 
OTHER 


TOTAL 


MEMBERSHIP^ 


705 


975 


3153 


^833 




705 








PERCENT TESTED^ 


78.8 


82.6 


9A.6 






80 


83.7 


95.8 


" " ~ 


PERCENT PASSING"* 
mrMBF.R PASSING 


9.3 


18.9 


60.6 






12.9 


19 


65 




52 


152 


1808 


2012 




73 


155 


1963 


2191 


NUMBER NOT PASSUKJ^ 


653 


823 


13A5 


2621 




632 


820 


1190 


2W2 




















ADDITIOIIAL PASSERS" 


15 


27 


208 


250 




67 


90/ 


382 


539 


7 

NUMBER STILL NOT PASSING 


6J6 


796 


1137 


2571 




565 


730 


808 


2103 




















ADDITIONAL PASSERS,® 


105 


131 


A07 


643 




101 


138 


337 


576 


NUMBER STILL NOT PASSING^ 


533 


665 


730 


1928 






592 


471 


152y 




A65" 


561* 


175** 


1201* 




ADDITIONAL PASSFRS^^ 










A9 - 




205 


394 


NUMBER STILL NOT,. PASSIN^^ 








415 • 


4!52 


266 


1133 












374** 


407*' 


239** 


1020*^ 



^Includes a 61 drop in ADM from 8t:h to 10th grade for all athalc groups 
and 611 additional CAT passers. 

^Includes a 107* drop in ATM from 8th tA llth grade 'for all ^thnic groups 
and no CAT reading test as an alternative to the STEP. 



1974-75 oembershlp esticnates calculated by taking the Total Membership,, , 
for the Entire Year report and applying the October 1, 1974 ethnicity/^-^Q J 



figures. 

^"•"-^Based on 1975-76 actual CAT data 
4 



•(1) X (2) X (3) 
^(1) - (A) ' ' 

^An estimate based on 1974-75 Sth graders who were below 8th grade c^<i,tt' 
on Che CAT and go on to score above 8th grade cutoff on Che STEP in 
I975-76» Actual data were available for the total population. Also 
Includes a small number of perfBts never taking the CAT, but passing 
Che STEP. ^ ^ 



'(5) - (6) : 

^'''^^An estlxate of the additional number of people passing the requirement 
on Che STEP testing at the end of Che year. Based on 1975-76 STEP data 
percentage drops between adjacenc grade levels applied to 1974-75 
membership. * 

^^^"Numbers still not passing" from previous year minus "additional passers". 



Figure IV-23: ESTIMATES OF bOJHBERS OF STUDENTS NOT PASSING THE COMPETENCY REQUIREM^TS. 



14. What is the niJinber and percentage of Black, Mexican-American, and An- 
glo students due to graduate dn Spring, 1979, who would be required 
to take more than 6 quarters of Mathematics to remedy mathematics de- 
ficiencies or have their parents or guardians f il6 a letter acknowledg- 
ing that the student proposes to graduate without achieving an 8th 
grade level in mathematics (as estimated from previous achievement 
scores) ? ' ^ , 



pi 



ANSWER: 


BLACK 


-^*feEXICAN- • 
AMERICAN 


ANGLO/OTHER 


TOTAL 


Number a 


465 


, 561 


175 


1201 


Percentage 
Of Group 


70% 


61% 


6% 


26% 



^These data assume a 6% drop in ADM from 8th to 10th grade for all 
ethnic groups arid 611 additional CAT Form B passers (actual 1976-77 
data) distributed ethnically in proportion to data on those passing 
as of the end of grade 10. ' 

^ A large number of high school students will not meet the new- 
;C ly adopted. 8th grade mathematics competency requirement. 
■ The students affected will include a disproportionate number 
of minority students. 



ANGLO/OTHER 



1 


.94% 


MEXICAN -AMERICAN 




39% * 


BLACK 




30%* 



V 




WILL NEED 

ONLY 6 
QUARTERS 



Figure lV-24 : ESTIMATES OF THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN EACH 
ETHNIC GROUP WHO WILL BE REQUIRED TO TAKE MORE 
^ THAri SIX QUARTERS OF MATHEMATICS. 
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SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
See Figure IV-23. 



Diploma testify 



HOUSTON (AP) - A legislative study 
subcommittee recommended Thursday 
that Te^as youths not be granted public 
high school diplomas until tl;ey can prove 
competency in reading, writing and aritb- 
meUc 

the Jexas House Ediication subcom-- 
mittee on educational g:oals said in its re* 
port that legj^latton will be fintroduced 
next yea^to riequire statewide testing by 
1978 in gra'i^es six throui^h 12. The testing 




woj^d-in^ude^JJ grades^ylSM^i^ 



Aft^rliitatewide heaHngs, the subcom- 
mittee members said Texas public 
schools have failed to develop specific 
goals ior pupils in terras of reading, writ- 
ing ai^ mathematics. 

piipils who fail to pa^ the proposed 
tests would be required to repeat the basic, 
courses until they receive an acceptable 
grade. 

Source: 8/19/77 
Austin-American Stiatesman • 




15. What are understood to be the major duties and responsibilities of 
counselors? 

c ^ - 

ANSWER: The major duties and responsibilities reported by counselors 
are: 

1. Curriculum Related Counseling (17 hours/week) 

2. Personal Adjustment Counseling (10 hours/week) 

3. Counsulting (6 hours/week) 

4. Other duties, including record-keeping (11 hours/week) 

Both principals and secondary coordinators woLtld change the 
high school counseling parogram by taking steps to increase 
counselor availability. 

Principals would increase counselors '^ime spent on "inter- 
preting test scores and helping students assess their abil- 
ities", "communicating with parents'', ^W?;." training teachers 
for academic and vocational adyising./'BCoprdinators would 
increase counselors' time spent on adviTjbig students "about 
course selection" and "about post-graduation plans." 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: '''''^ 

Counselor Estimates of Time Spent on Each Duty 

Although counselors are aware of the formal descriptions of cQunselor.^i^v, 
duties, they report their allocation of time among major duties and 
responsibilities is primarily a .result of local campus needs. 

Counselors estimates they, spend about three-quarters of their time on 
counseling of consulting. Their p^rimary duty, Curriculunf Related Coun- 
seling, '^accounts for about 40% of their time. However, they do esti- 
mate nearly 25% of their time is spent on Personal Adjustment Counsel- 
ing. Much less , time is spent in a Consulting role. The major "other 
duty" counselors perform is record-keeping, estimated to take five to 
six hours per week. The; table in Figure IV-25 below sh^ws the esti- 
mates by counselors of time spent on major duties. 

Principaj^ and Coordinator Priorities For Counselors 

Nine hig^)(^ school\ principgJ-S and 18 secondary instructional coordinators 
were intet^ewed'. One question asked them whether, according to their 
i^fTa^rstan^ihg of the counselor's role, counselors should spend more, 
less, or about the same amount of time on yarious duties. 

. *Th counselor duties are listed below in order of priority. The 

.Ov.^ is the numbej:^)f ^principals or coordinators saying "more 

: . time d^^^ minus the numier/saying "less time." This is reported 

j.y^^^^' i^ Increase Time" column below. The number saying "about the 

; . the valid N are also shown. ■ , * 
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TlM 


no 








Intrrpipttng ie«r ururrr (Ji»I^in|tv < 
ntiMtrnt* nnnrnM lliclr nbtUVfi*^ " 
(N-«J) 






CowMinlmt Ing wUh pnrf^ntt 
(N-9J 


#5 




Trnlning tr.ivliprn' for iicadcialc /i 
vuratlnnal .ijvlnlng (N-?^ 


44 




Counnvilng stiidpntn about tlielr p#r- 
annnl prohlrmi (N"9) 


44 




Advlnlng ntudentn about tliPir post- 
'grndtMtfon plann- (N'<9) 


♦ 1 




Confliilttng to tnpruvr Int^rprraon- 
al rclatlonnlttpa In the school 
(arudonr/pritd^nt , ntuUcnt/atarr, 
wtaff/at/iff) (H-fl) 


+2 


7 


Coordinating the arhool testing 
progrna (M-9) 


+ 1 

„v 


. 6 
5 


Advising studcntn nhoiit^courap ar- 
Irctlnn (N-9) 

Helping atiidcnts wlrli Bclirdul 1 ng 
prnhl«aa (N-9) ^ 



COORDINATORS 



liwrrnar 



.... 



+ 12 

48 

47 
45 



No 



Advjfllng fltudrnta about rournp arlrrtlon 
(N-l^) 



Advirjing ■IndrntN about tljfer ^oat-grw{~ 
tlatlnn pinna (N"tB) 

Interpreting trat acorea t» hrj|flng itU'^ 
dpiita aaaeaa thpJr ahllttira (N-14) 

4 • 

CoaNKinicar Ing wltb parrnta (Not5) 

Helping itudrnra vlth achrduititg problm^ 
("-»«) 

Conaultlng to l«|nr<itv* Interperannal rela- 
r tonahlpf ,^'th« aciionl (atudent /student, 
arurfrh(L/8t««rr/aWr/itafr) (K-17) 

.^^tttdcrita about their peraonal 
1^ school testing prngra« 




Over half the principals felt that more. be spent on "In- 
terpreting test scores and helping studfinttf^ffi^^^ss their abilities"^ 
"communicating with parents'!,, and "tra^j^i^ "teachers for academic 
and vocational advising." -^-^^-^^ 

About two-thirds of the coordinators thought that more time should be 
spent on advising students "about course selection" and "about post- ^ 
graduation plans." • 

Principals and coordinators were also as'feted if there were major changes 
they wduld like to see in the counseling program. Their suggestions 
were : #► . . 



' CHANGES SUOGESTED 



BY PRINCIPALS 


FREQUENCY 


BY COORDINATORS • . ' , 


FREQUENCY . 


Increase counselor availability (decrease work load 

and clerical work), 
Deephaslze personal counseling 
^Increase' counselor professionalism* 
Increase: voctatlonal counseling 

Counselors should feel chat scheduling ip part of 
their function 


\.. 

3. 
3 
2 

^ 2 \ 


More counselor^ and counseling "available 
■ More objective and relevairtf courae advising 
Closer teacher/counselor relatioi\s 
* More' emphasis on counselltig Junior hlgb 
- flc4iool students 
^Impmvid personal counseling 
Counseling on staff/staff relations 
More conraunicatlon.(>ferbal) with parents- 


9 
2 
2 

*r 

1 

1 



/ 



*T^ee principals Indicated conce^ris without: suggesting changes 



(1) There may be some less than competent counselors* 
Somi "counselors Bay be unuifllng to work, and (3) Some may expect principals to handle student-teacher relations. 



,;%he most frequently nominated change from both principals- and coordln- 
c-^vdtors . was ^ to Increase counselor availability. 3 
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ERIC 



ERIC 



1.0 



1.1 



\25 
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S3A 



II 2.5 
2.2 
2.0 
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MICP^0C()PY'^^f.SC)LljTION It^f' CHAR! 



V* ^ ' ' 'r ' ' ' ^ ESTIMATED 
' AREA OF-COUNSELOR RESPONSIBILITY HOURS SPEIfT ' 


ESTIMATED 

. • AREA OF COUNSELOR RESPONSIBILin H6URS SPENT 


CURRICULUM RELAXED COUNSEIING 

Providing Infornatlop about Ks* graduation ■ 
and college entrance 'requirements 4*4 

Counseling Individual students on post-grad- 

; uaclon plana , * 3.5 

Inbrmlng students about h.s. yocatlonal 
; training opportunities 3.2 

Aasistlng students on preparing 4-year 
course plans '3.1 

H|lpli)g students /nt<{rpret test scores and ^ 
assess their ovm abilities v 2.6 

TOTAL 16,8 


CONSULTING 

Consulting with! principals & teachers about . 

BEHAVp problems 2.5 
Coneultine with principals & teachets about 

LEARNING problems . - h,9 
Helping teachers modify teaching techniques ^ 0.7 
Training teacher^ for academic and vocation- 

al advising \ - ' 0«6 

TOTAL ' 5.7 


OTHER DUTIES . . , , 

Record-keeping ^ ^ 5. 5 
Conwiunlcating with parents 2.7 
Coordinating the school testing program , * 2.0 \ 
Working on curriculum planning 0*8 

TOTAL ; ' ^ 11.0 

GRAND TOTAL . 43.5 


^PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT COUNSELING \ 

Counsaling students about their current per-, 

sonal problems • 5.2 v 
^Counseilng. students on adjusting to school 

and^qcfilj^l requirements " 3.7 

Referlng, students ^to a(Sproprlatc coonunLty 
agencies "^^ ' . Kl 

TOTAL "^10.0 



Figure IV-25:. AyEBApE OF ESTIMATES Wf COUitSftLORS OF TIME SPENT ON MAJOR DUTIES .AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 
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16. Wiiat are counselors T priorities ' airipng the major duties and respon- 
^ . sibilities? / ^ . . ^ 

ANSWER: The counselors* highest priority among major duties and re- 
sponsibilities As Curriculum Related Counseling , followed 
by Personal Adjustment Counselljig' and Consulting ; Counselors 

' would reduce the amount of time they spend on Other Duties 

(specif icalfy record-keeping). They would increase the amount' 
, of time they spend overall, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: \ \ . 

Counselors estimate that they ^isho.uld spend s^ix 16 seven more hours per 
week on^their duties, although their estimates of time they do spend 
already exceeds 40 hours, ' I 

•Wlien we adjust the number hours counselors estimate they should spend 
to the ba»a^ of 43.5 hours they report spending^ we find that counselors 
would spend about the same percentage of their time on Curriculum Re- 
* Aated/Counselin.g , However, they would reduce their Other Duties (spe- 
.cifically record-keeping) and use the time saved' for Personal Adjustment , 
Counseling and Consulting , The only major duty wh^re counselors in- 
dicate they shoiild allocate their time differently is record-keeping* 



PERCENTAGE OF TIME 
COUNSELORS DO SPEND 



PERCENTAGE OF TIME 
COUNSELOf^ SHOULD SPEND: 




Figure lV-26: PERCENTAGE OF TIME COUNSELORS REPORT TH^ SPEND VERSUS THE PERCENTAGE -^EY THINK ^TiIeV SHOULD 
SPEND OH THEIR MAJOR DUTIES, ^\^^ ^ 



lors) wo 



Figure IV-26 above shows the cl>angeQ counselors) would malfe in* the . time 
. speat on major duties. These percentages arjfr-^ased on counselor es- 
timates of time presented in the^ollowing table. Figure JV-27, 
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AREA OF COUNSELORHESPOHSIBILITY 
CURRICULUM RELATES COUNSELING 



HOURS ESTIMATED 



ACTUALLY 
SPENT 



SHOULD 
SPEND"^ 



AREA OF COUNSELOR RESPONSIBIHTY 

^ 



HOURS ESTIMATED 



ACTUALLY 
SPENT 



SHOULD 
SPEND^ 



Providing Information about h.St graduation 
and college entrance requirements ' 

Counseling individual students on post-grad- 
uation plans 

Informing students about h«6« vocational 
ttalnlng opportunities 

Assisting students on preparing 4-year 
course plan?< \ k, * 

Helping students Innlrpret test scores and 
.assess th^lr ovn abilities 

TOTAL \ " ^ 



PERSONAL ^USTMENT COUNSELING 

Counseling students about their current per- 
sonal prokleins' 

Counsel Inf^tudents on adjusting to school 
and societal requirements ^ 

Referlng students to apivropriate community 
agencies ' / 

TOTAL 





3.6 


3.5 


A. 3 


0^2 


3.6 


3.1 


2/3 






2.6 


2.8 


16.8 


16.6 




*r — : 


5.2 


6.A 



3.7 
1.1 
,10.0 



4.6 
1.2 
12.2 



CONSULTING 

Consulting with prlnclpals\& teachers about 
BEHAVIOR -problems 

Consulting with principals teachers about 
LEARNING probleififfL 

Helping teachers nndlfy tea&hlng techniques ^ 

Training teachers for acadenic and vocation- 
al advising ^ ..'^ 

TOTAL * ' • 



OTH^R DUTIES 

Record-keeping, ' ' / 
Comtnlinlcatlng vlch parents ' / 
Coordinating the school testing program 
Uomng on curriculum plannli^ 

TOTAL 



2.5 i . 


2,0 


i.9 


2.2 


0.7 


1.2 


0.6 


1.3 


5.7 


6.7 






5.^5 


1.8 


2.7 . 


2.9 




1.9, 




1.5 


l)/.0 


8.1 



^e numb&rs In the *'should^pend'! column were adjusted from the counselqrs* estimates ("should spend" ■ ^0.2hr.s.) to, a 
b^se of 43,5 hours ("actually spent")'. / • r ... 



Figure IV-27: COUNSELORS' ES'TIMATES OF QIANGES THEY WOULD MAKE IN THE'SpFBER OF HOURS ALLOCaAd TO ,EACH DUTY. 
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Are counselors available (quantity) and helpful (quality) to stud ts? 

ANSWER: Yes, high school students report counselors a^ Mailable. 

Students are sejen promptly, and they have confidence in thgir 
counselor's professionalism. However, many students note it \^ 
is too much of a hassle to get to see the counselor. Also, 
counselors are not increasing their availability 'through group 
work. Student-counselor interaction remains primarily cur- 
"ticulum feXated. Counselors see their caseloads and paperwork 
(^creasing their availability. ^ 

Yea, high school students -who interact with counselors report 
counselors are helpful. The percentage of students whp claim 
^ help, across a wide variety of \concern areas, is about 65%. ' 
^ However, the areas actually discussed by large numbers^OT stu-^ 
. dents are primari-ly curriculum related, and not all atudents 
use their counselors. While counselors are available and are 
helpful to' those interacting with them, our former students are 
evenly split^^ipn their counselor's helpfulness. Even worse, in 
the area of helping them decide .what 'to do after hi-gh school, 
82% disagree that their counselor was helpful. • 

SUPPORTIVE DATA:' > , ' 

Reports of High School^ Students 

Samj>le' . ORE staff administered the Counsel ee Questionnaire in early 
December to 36 Social Studies classroom^ randomly selected to repre- 
sent the district as a whole. The 835 students included approximately 
4% ninths 25% tenth, 41% eleventh, and 30% twelfth-graders. The sample 
closely approximated tne district in the ethnic makeup. 

Approaching counselor^ . While 85% of student's report they feel they 
can talk to counselors 'about course planning or scheduling, and 73% 
, f eel they can talk^about future ^career choices, only 2^% feel they can_:talk 
to counselors about personal concerns. . ^. ' ^ 

Initiating . contacts . Contacts between students and counselors tend to 
be initiated by ijbudents. Some students (36%) report that counselors 
have sent for them or that teachers have suggested they ^>^*^ counselor; 
however, 73% of the students report they have asked to' see^ counselor.* 

number of times studejits report taikiing to counselors averaged abolit - » 
jfte per student for the first quarter. 

Sixty percent of the students report thatfwhen they ask to see a coun- 
selor, they get to see one the same day. The majority of the rest Ve- , 
port it takes only a couple of days to ge1t in to see a counselor. ^ 
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Few students (16%) report merting with counselors in small groups; 
only a f ew. mpre (29%) report' haying had a counselor meet with one 
of their classes. . . 



Students do not report ^their parents having*^ cufif erenceaf with counse- 
lors; if telephone conferences occur, students/eith^j^on' t know ,'*' 

about' them or don't consider them "conferences." 

I. ' •» 

Attitude tbward\ counselors . There is a pattern of strong student 
confidence in counselors. Students feel they can xeally talk to 
counselors (82%), they can talk privately (82%), they know what coun- 
selors do (87%) , counselors do listen (88%) , and counselors can help 
them (72%). The primary faqtor which does seem to ke^-" students • from 
talking to counselors is that "it is too much hassle" ' to some students 
(41%). 

Quantity and quality of service . Students talk to counselors most 
about their course plans, course schedules, and graduation requiire- 
ments. They tend not talk about personal problems or understanding 
how to get along with other student's, different ethnic ^groups, or 
their parents. 

The following tabl« gives th^ percentage of those stud.ents who dis- ^ 
cussed each concern witlv a counselor and who report it "helped them 
begin to solve their problems'-!^ or it "really helped them make^some 
decisions." The areas are In order of percentq^ge of students who 
discussed the area. 

The average percentage was 65% and percentages ranged from about 60^ 
to 70% T(except for graduation requirements with 79%, and understand- 
ing how to get along with teachers with 491%) . 



AREA OF DTSCUSSION 


X niSCUSSTMG 




Course schedule for quarter 


662 


72% 


Graduation requirements 


A7S 


79% 


Fouif-ryear course plan 


A6Z 


70% 


Understanding my grades 


3AZ 


71% 


College Entrance require- 






ment3^ 


30% 


63% 


High School vocational 






training 


25% 


70% ^ ^ 


Educational of pprtunitles 






^after high school 


2A% 


61%' 


Understanding /fliy abilities 


2A% 


68% 


Understanding! my standard- 






ized test scores 


22% 


59% 


Career opportunities after 






high school 




6A% 


Learning to get along In 
the '^system" 








68% 


Getting along with teachers 


\ 19% 


A9% 


Current personal problems 


13% 


61% 


Getting along with other st*^- 




r 


dents 


11% 


• , 65:: • 


Getting alofig with parents 


.7% 


y 0 68% 


Getting along with other 


9% . 


'65% 


ethnic grc^DS 



Former Student Questionnaire 

Eight months after graduating, AISD students are completely spl4.t on 
whether counselors were helpful in planning their high school program, " 
About half the students disagree or strongly disagree and about half 
the students agree or strongly agree that CQunfijj|^lors were helpful. 
Furthermore, 82% of our graduates disagree (half of these strongly) 
with the statement, "A counselor helped me decide jj^Jiat to do after 
high school." " ' ^ 

"Lead" Co unselor Reactions to the Counselee Questionnaire 
— ' — : * 

Results of the Counse/ee Questionnafte were discussed with a "lead"/^ 
counselor at each higfh school. Counselors responded that the question- 
naire results were largely, believeable. The* counselors cited two 
major factors they felt kept them for initiating more personal con- 
tacts with students: (1) paperwork (scheduling, course changes, let^- 
ters of refererice for seniors) and; (2) caseload.* Counselor ^caseload 
across the district (excluding vocational counselors) is 454 students 
per counselor. . ^ 

On the question of "top much hassle", counselors believed that there 
were probably many reasons stud'^dts feel it is difficult to see a 
counselor. These may include lines in the counselor's office at course 
choice time, ffiaying to make an ^appointment ahead>^f ,time, the counselor 
being busy with urgent paperwork^ and teacher resistance to releasing 
students from classes. % ' ' 



Sevetr^ of these counselors expressed an overa;|A frusjtration and a 
ing that there is no way they .can adequately provide all the services, 
listed as~their responsibilities for all tfte students assigned to them. 
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Would students attend a summer quarter? 

ANSWER: No, not without substantial efforts aimed-kt changing their 
current desires. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: . . - . 

Duj^ing the spring ' quarter collected data from tenth through twelfth- 
gr;iders on our Student Ques-tionnaire. One item asked, "Wiich three " 
quarters would you choose to attend school if there were a sunrmer Quar- 
ter which offered the same curriculum as other quarters and it wasT 
free?" " Results were very similar at each grade level. These results 
are based on 942 students representing all our high schools. Eighty- 
one percent of these students wauld still want summer off, though 12% 
would go year-rround and graduate early. 



\ 




Theae-data m^y represent a drop since last year in the piercentage of 
students desiring to go year-round. Last year's estimaties (whj!&h in- 
cluded 9th grade) were that 16-18% of the students would desire to 
graduate early. t 
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Would teachers, counselors, and other staff work a summer quarter? 

ANSWER: No, not in sufficient numbers to staff the high schools, 

particularly in certain curriculum areas. Only small per- 
centages of our teachers, counselors, and , non-teaching" 
staff would explicitly .choose to work a summer quarter.- 
However, there is a potential pool of staff made up of' 
^those willing to work non-traditional schedules- (e,g, all 
four quarters, only 2 quarters, or different quarters in 
differont years). 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

What Quarter to Have Of f ' ' . ^ 

During January, 1977, we collected questionnaire data from all high 
school £eachers, counselors, and non-teaching staff. Among the fuM 
set of items one askfed: • 

"If AISD were to institute year-round schooling, what V^arter- would 
you^-ehoose to have off?" 



\ 

POSSIBLE QUARTER OFF 


PF.RrP.NTARF. 


TEACHERS 
(N=766) 


COUNSELORS 
(N-46) 


NON-TEACHING 
STAFF a 
(N= 137) 


Summer 


, 49 


46 - 


49 ^ 


Fall 


4 


7 


1 


Winter 


4 


■ ' 7 


2- 


Spring ■ 


4,. 


? 


4 


Varlableb 


• 39 


39 - 


43 



^.Office staff, assistant principals, deans, librarians, and registrars 
^ The response opporj^unity read "different quarters in\iifferent years" 



Curriculum Areas 



The data for teachers depends on a teacher's curriculutn area as the 
table below points out: . ^ ' ^ 



% WANTING SUMMER OFF ' 


r — I 

) CURRICULUM AREA ^ • 


21-30% 
31-40% 
~ 41-50% 

, 51-60% 

61-70%" 
'71-80%^ - 


' Att' 

Industrial Arts, Science 
Foreign Language Lan- 
guage Arts, Mathematics, 
^ Social Studies 

Driver Education, Home- 
making , Special Education 
. . Physical Education ^ 
Music, Business, Health 
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YearrRound Work : ' « 

> u 

Another Item on the questionnaire asked, "If AISD were to Institute year- 
round schooling and allow you to work any number of quarters, how many 
would you choose to work?" The percentage of staff responding "four" 
was 9% (teachers), 23% (counselors), and 26% (non-teaching staff). 

% 



» 

What are the perceived problems and benefits of year-round schooling? 

ANSWER:. The major problems with year-round schooling, according to 

^igh school principals and secondai^y instructional coordin-- . 
^^ors, are finances, logistics, and community acceptance, A 
P^jority of high schobl principals saw no benefit to year- 
^ound schooling other, than facilities utilization and they 
2:1 against expanding the fourth quarter. Secondary in- 

^ s^ructional coordinators see more benefit, particularly fi~ 

^aticfal, but only fifty percent would favor expansion • 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: - . ' 

Problems \' ' 

High school principals and secondary instructional coordinators agreed 
in tfieir interviews^ that financing (e.g. Would the State finance a 
fourth quarter?) > logistics (e.g. Which' students and teachers would be 
tn school and when?), and community acceptance (e.g. Would parents Qend 
their children in the summer?) would be the major problems of year-round 
schooling- Their responses are tabled below: 



HTfm SCHOOL PRiNriPAii 




SECONDARY COORDINATORS 


ppnBLEM CIT^ 


N 




PROBLEM CITED 


N 


LoglBtlcn of who gogjj teaches when 
Finance 

Conwunlty not ready for It 
Atrendance* ^^x state funding 
Teacher* ataff ^^^^ sunmer off 
tnterference from students not enrolled 
Not enough students offer couraen 


5 

3 
2 

\ 1 
1 
1 




Loglstlce of who gcJee or teachcB when 
FJ nance 

Community not ready for It 

Not enough students to offer courses 

Students would graduate early 

Low student Interest \ 

Not enough time In year 

Athletic department would not like It 

Care of equipment and facilities 


12 
9 

1 
1 



Benefi ts 

-■ s 

Xxi their interviews five principals stated they could see no benefits 
other than tncreased use of facilities. Two suggested that students 
might gr^^^^te early or take a wider variety of courses. Two mention- 
ed that it mtght help students or local employers with employment. One 
said teachers could teach year-round, and one said teachers could' take 
University level courses at times other than the summej^ 

The primary benefit of year-round schooling listed by the 19 secondary 
instructional coordinators interviewed was the financial advantage (12) 
to' teachers, students, and the job market (i.e. teachers earning more 
by working four quarters, students working other than summer quarter) . 
Other benefits cited were: , Choice of .vacation time (9), early gradua- - 
tion (6), Variety of course work ai^ailable and ease in making- up courses 
failed .(5)^^nd smaller classes (2). ^ - 



Recommendations 



When high school principals and secondary coordinators were asked ±n 
their Interviews what AISD should do regarding year-round schooling, 
the largest number in each group (not a majgrity) preferred continuing 
limited tuition-based summer school. A tally of their recommendations 
is tabled: • 





NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


PRINCIPALS 


COORDINATORS 


Consider dropping even the limited 






tuition-based summer school, ~ 




1 


Continue the limited tuition-based 






summer" school 


4 


7 


Plan to expand the summer school on 


2\ 




a non-tuition basis 


6 


Act as quickly as possible to get 






full year-round schools 


1 


2 



Are students taking appropriate courses? ^ 

• / . 

ANSWER: ^Graduates of our high schools, In fact 75% of them, believe 
high school gave them adequate preparation for their present 
activities. NiSneth^'^ess, these former students can discrim- 
inate clearly certain course areas which they judge were the 
most appropriate foY them, that Is, useful for their present 
activities. In the required areas. Mathematics and Language 
Arts stand out as the areas where students took courses their 
judge appropriate. Science ajid Social Studies courses are 
judged far less appropriate. In the electj.ve areas, Vocation- 
al Cooperative Education, Driver Education, and Business Ed- 
ucation stand out as areas with appropriate courses. Homemak- 
Ing, Foreign Languages, and the Fine Arts are judged far less 
appropriate. 

A study of courses taken and credits earned by AISD seniors 
shows that four-year college bound students have appropriately 
taken 8 more academic courses, spread across the four required 
academic areas plus Foreign Lanugages, than students not plan- 
ning to attend four year colleges. The non-college bound stu- 
dents have taken 5 more vocational courses. 

Despite graduates' judgment'of the adequacy of their prepa-^ 
ration; despite their appraisal of certain course areas as 
appropriate; and despite selection of courses by college 
bound and non-college bound students from appropriate cur-, 
rlculum areas; twd-thlrds of AISD graduates still believe 
hl^ school should have required more of them. < , ^ 

Breakdowns In the process by which students select approp- 
riate courses are occurlng'ln three areas: The task, the*^ 
students themselves, and the people who -advise. 

First, 50 to 60% of students, teachers, counselors, and 
nonbreaching personnel believe there are too many courses 
to choose from, aiid that the schools may not; allow enough 
time foi* students to think about course choices,. The 
task Is just too difficult. \ ' . 

Second , students may not be mature enough tp^ make J: he choices 
demanded of them by the curriculum, they jnay not make use 
of the time the schools allow them, and they may not have 
a clear understanding of their own abilities, goals, and 
needs. 

Third, students own top priority Is someone who can help * 
them plan, and there may not be those advisors available 
who know both the Individual student and the total curricu- 
lum well enough, to fuynlsh that help. 




SUtFQK^IVE; DA^^ . . 

^ Courses Students Takp * - / ^ . . * - 

EvaJt^uatlfin QuesttcTh .10 supplies complfite data on courses taken by N 
- colLege_bputid and non-college l^ound students. *' 

' . -'v - ~ ■ , ■ ^y■ 

- By ^ the/e'iid o£ ^he second quartei; df their seflior year, students have^ 

tWketi and. earned an average of about- 60 credits of the 63 required. 
^ 'About 34 of these^credits are itt^ required academic* areas-, five more ' 
^ credits than required. StudeAts, have also completed- the required 

courses in Physical Educfation and Health. ' ' 

There is-il& single area which ^^tminates the elective courses taken. 
Fo^- the ^erage student, about five elective credits have been taken 
and earned in the required adademic areas, and about 19 in the- elec- 
tive areas.' Studfents have ea^njpd an average of 3.4 credits in Fine 
Arts, 3.3 in' Vocational Cooperative Education, 2.7 in B urines is Educa- 
tion, 2.6 in Foreign Languages, 2.1 in Industrial Arts, and 1.2 in 
Homemaking. The students have about 3 more elective credits to earn 
duripg the last quarter of their senior year. 

.-/(SpXlege bound students have taken and earned about four more quarter 
"^^redits overall than non-college bound.xjnd the college bound have 
earned '8 more credits in academic areas. Non-college bound students 
have earned- 5 credits mifVe in vocational areas than college bound. 

Appropriate Courses: Students ^ 

Four-fifths of the 950 ninth through twelfth grade students sampled 
agree they know why they are taking the courses they are in. Further- 
more, four-fifths believe their elective courses have helped them de- 
velop new interests and abilities. While two-thirds of our students 
agree that the courses they are taking will be important in the future, 
one-third disagree. Almost. half of our students report that they 
have been stuck in courses they did not really want. 

The table below presents the percentage of students who agree with 
the statements about the appropriateness of their courses. 



ITEM 


PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT 


I know why I'm taking what I'm,Jtaking 

The electives I've taken have helped me 
develop new interests and abilities , 

l' can see how most of the courses I'm 
taking will be important in the future 

I've b(Ben stuck in courses I didn't real- 
ly want because i^ was too late to 
change 


83% 
'80% 

66%: " 

47% 



95 



Appropriate CoursBs : Former Students . ^ n ' ^ . 

Sixty-five of the 190 retoonding graduates Ajgree :that^ AI^D high schools 
should have. required v^ve of them. Nonetheless, three-quarters also 
agree that, overall, high school gave them adequate preparation for 
their present activities. Only'^ small percentage, about 6% of our grad 
uates, strongly believe they were .nqt adequately prepared, ^ken to- 
gether, these items seem to.be saying, "We can get by fairly well on 
what we learned^ *ut it might have .helped if you hady required more of ' 

■ ■ . ' \ 

Additional information was obtained by; asking former students to rate 
the usefulness of the required and elective curriculum areas (as well' 
as extra-rcurricular activities) in preparing them for t^eir present, 
activities. The table below presents for each curriculum ^rea (1) the 
Valid N (number of students taking courses -in and therefore, rating * 
the area),- (2) net percentage of very useful judgments, (the percentage 
of "very useful" ratings minus "not useful" ratings) , and (3) the per- 
centage of "somewhat il^eful" ratings. 



CURRICULUM AREA 


VALID N 


% "VERY USEFUL*' 


X "SOMEtVHAT 




FOR AREA 


MINUS "NOT USEFUL" 


USEFUL" 


ftfeilUlRfif) AftEA 








Math . ■ 


192 


+47% 


41% 


Language Arcs 


182 




42% 


Physical Education ■ . 


182 


- 4Z 


37% 


Health 


186 ' 


- 5Z 


. 42% 


Science 


190 


-I'4Z 


34% 


Social Studies 


' 186\ 


^ -18% 


46% . 


ELECTIVE AREA 






, >. 


Vocational Cooperative Ed. 


52 


+52Z 


21% 


Driver Education 


172 


+40Z 


29% 


Business Education 


105 


, +25Z 


43% 


Vocational Pre-Employment 


35 ' 


+23Z 


26% 


Student clubs, organiza- 






37% 


tions, activities 


164 


M-IOI 


Industrial Arts 


99 


+ 7% 


39% - 


Homemaking 


« 84 


-142 


33% 


Art 


94 


-28Z . 


29% 


Foreign Language 


141 - . 


-32% 


28% 


Music 


98 


-36Z 


22% 
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Among the required areas, Mathematics^ and ^anguage "Arts clearly stand 
" out as areas' where the percentage of students bel4.eving the area, to , 
^ be useful is relatively high. -No other required areas has a net PQS^ 
itive'perceatage o^very useful ratings. Of course, aboTIt 40% of /the 
students see all these areas as somevJhat useful. 

■ . • / 

Among the elective areas.. Vocational Cooperative Education, Driver 
- EducationT and. Business* Eduction stand out. For Vocational Ci^perati^e 
Educatidn and Driver Education, the net^ percentages of • vei^- useful 
Judgments -are 52% jand 40% respectively; comparable to the Mathematics 
and Languag«--Arfa||i|^ For Business Education the net percentage 

,of very usefuiM^B^nts is 25%, but another 43% indicate the area waa' 
^'somewhat u^^.^^Mg^; - 

An additlona3, tnffe areas: (1) Vocational Pre-Employxnent, (2) Extra- ; 
curricular Activities, and (3) .Industrial Arts have liet positive per- , 
centages of Very useful judgments along with substantial' percentages 
of "somewhat"* useful judgments. , Homemaking is atypical, among the 
elective vocational areas, with more "not useful" * than "very useful" 
ratings.* Art, Foreign Languages, and Music all get "panned" in terms 
of preparing students for present 'activities. /This does not mean 
these students have not enjoyed or learned in these areas — just that 
these areas are not judged immediately relevant to their present ac- 
tivities. 



These responses from former students should not form the basis for im- ^ 
mediate curriculatechange, in and of themselves. One needs to consid- ^ 
er a broader range of information and professional jud^gment (e.g. se^^^^ 
Figure IV-29 on the next page) . . 

Course Selection; Teachers, Counselors, and Non-t^-hing Personnel 

There are two broad areas in selecting appropriate cburses where at 
least half of our teachers , counselors, and non-teaching personnel 
all indicate that half or more of our students are pot exhibiting de- 
sirable behaviors. First, schools may not be allowing enough time 
for thinking al^out course choices; Second, students may not really be 
thinking enough about what courses they need particularly for grad- 
uation and their special career plans. 

The table below gives the percentages of teachers, counselors, and 
non-teaching personnel who responded "true for most or nearly all 
students" to the statements' about advising. The teacher responses 
vary by school and by curriculum area. . Complete data for the dif- 
ferent schools and curriculum areas are available in our Final Tech- 
nical Report, Appendix J. 
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Importance of arts ^ 
to education reported 



By DONALD SANDERS . 
' WASHINGTON (AP)~ A piwl of 
2S prominent Americans lald over 
(he weekend (be erU. far from being 
(rilU, can perform a useful funeyon 
II easenllai u Um three Ra. 

The cemmiUee beaded by David 
Rockefeller Jr.. following a two-year 
study, urged the natjoa to reverse 
(he filstoric legreialloo of the arts 
from eduHrion. Such a move, 1( 
said, would not only teach chUdren 
about the arts themselves bu( would 

"fills report appears at a time of 

contradictory trends,'* the 330jpage 
volume uys. "On the one hand, the 
arts are flourishing as never before 
to America. . ^4 

"(fn the other hand, arU educalkm 
U struggling for iU life. Music and 
art& teachers are losing their Jobs on 
a 'wholesale basis A some cities. 
Why? Beciiuse we have not m ade the 
connection between our desire for 
art and our need for art.'* 

Tbe report titled, "Coming to Our 
Senses," contains 82 recommenda- 
(lons addressed to every level of gov- 
crBmen( u well as to teachers, arts 
specialists, school administraton 
and parents. 

|( proposes (hat the U.S. Office of 



EdueMlon be rabed to Cabinet sta* 
tus, i^th a special adviser for arU 
and educaik>n to serve the new sec- 
relary. 

It calls for creation of a national 
center for arts In education, a feder- 
al agency that would coordinate Ift-^ 
formalion about srtU(s,4)h)|Wl»r 
funding and research. t 

ftm laWihly illustrated volume, 
which cost^about $300,000 to research 
and produce. ifiW be issued Tuesday' 
by McGraw-Hdl. It wu supported 
by (he Natkmal Endowment for the 
ArU. the Office of Education, and 
more than a doxen foundations. 

The volume cites a nuinBcTof In- 
stances where Innovative Integra- 
tion of arta^Instrucffon Into Khools^ 
stimulated children to higher 
. achievemen( In tradilienal sublecU. 
One example Is Ihe Mouwood pph 
School In Oakland. Calif., ^here 
ChUdren have six to eight more peri- 
ods devoted to art lfistruclk>a than 
the average. 

It was found that those chUdren 
made an average reading gain or 
two times the normal rate ~ X U 
years In six months — and an aver- 
age math gain of 1.2S times the ll0^ 
Dial rate. 



-Source: Auscin-American ScaCaeiMQ 
5-23-77 

Why Teach Music? 

' Music is a science 

It in eiict. specific:^ and it dtwindK riict icuustlrs. A cDnductor's 
full •cori! i« a chirt. Rra(ih «hirh tndlraten trequeni ira. tntniBltles. • 
roluae chinirn. «e)ody. und hurKiny ill it oncf> ind «tth lh« most eiAct 
control of lime. . ' 

Music is mathematical 

It IK rhythalcilly hn>.fil nn the siilxll vl kIiirh nf tinr into frictions 
•tiich aust be (\nnc Insinnt unimisly. rH>t Mirkiid out nn papers' 

Music is a foreign language 



M()xt of the trmfr-^ri' in Ilnlnin. Gr 



iir Prcncti: jn»l the notitliin 



is irrtatnly not rJiuliMi tint ii tiiclilv ilcvclopiil kind nt hhorthind thit 
uHPs <;yMt>(ils ti) rt>pn-si-iii iiii'.iK The si-wLuitlcH til ir...Mir irt the ecn: 
cu«plptp uid unlvrrrinl I julh.iKi- ■ 

Music is history 

Hnsh: iisuiily irllrcLH thi- « iiv i hihnn-Ml unO Hmvh uI lis i-ii'Utliin, iiftrn 
i-vcn lht> (Tuuntiy and/nr uri.il trclinR. ' 

Music is physical isducation 

It requlrri fintaittli' uku tli lun nf linCri^, huiiit>;. armn. lip. <<hr< 



ind fAcial auMrh- 
phraiUiitir. bjrk. Htn 
to the Huuiid the i ar 



hilt inn tt> cvt mil ret I nary runt ml of ihi> d*'!*"- 
1 oinl chi^Hr nm^rlcs. •ttith iPspcind inKtinti.v 
' nihil lnlrn>ri-lH 



Music is all these things, but most 
of all, Music is art 

It ilIoaK I hUBiui l>i<liii: iij i.ikr ull ihvnr ilr>. I iTlutlrul l.v tMiring (but 
difficult) technlqups iiml nsr thra li< rrt'Ote pmrtiun. TTiiit is am' thinK 
AClence cannot dupllr:it.': hnaunlsM. IfollnK. ewitlon. i-atl it «hat you 

TtlAT is mtV »K TEACH MUSIC 

Nat brciUKe ve rtpcci vuii li. Mninr in muhIc 

Not bectu«e mr eipiii ymr In jiluv >if Hint; all inur llfr 

Not M you can relai 

Not au you ctn havr hni 

BUT - iw> ynu si 1 1 br huaiiii 

« ao you «ill ri-i'iii:ni in-uuty 

so you Kill bi- hi-nsuivi* 

HO you sill br rliispr tii un infinltr hryimd this aurld 

to you will have soaethinc to rlinR to 

■0 you •ill hive an re tnve. aorr coaPlssinn, aurc Kentleneas/ 

•ore Bood ' In ;\hort. amie life. ^ 

Of ittit value •in. It be t(i aokp a pn>9pemuB livinK unlr.n.n you knum how 
to ll»t' 

THAT tS lHy ■£ TEACH MUSI C» 



Source: Fennaylvanla Music Educacion Assoc latlon 



Figure lV-29: INFORMATION ON TEACKI^^G THE FINE ARTS, 
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AREA OF ADVISING ^ 


PERCENTAGE RES POliDING TRUE FOR 
MOST OR NEARLY ALL' STUDENTS ^ 


^TEAtHERS 
(N-720)^' 


COUNSELORS 
(N-"2»8) 


NON-TEACH- 
ING PERSONNEL 
(N-70) a 


School aj-lows enough tiin^-''S'''fETlo 
-advising ' 
^Students know courses needed^ to grad- ' , 
tiate 

Students think about course choices 
Students know special courses needed 
for career plans , 


54% . 

42% 
26% 

20%>^ . 


54% .s^ . 

53% 

.32% 

13% 


• - 47% 

. 48% 
19% 

26% 



^Approximate; 'niany did "not Inake judgments 



\ 



\ s ■ , ■ 

Furthermore, about 50%; of the counselors and 60% of • the teachers and 
non-teaching personnel indicate that for half or more of our students 
there are too many courses for students to jnake appropriate choices/ 

Course Selectibn;^ Students ^ j^- 

When responding to the same items about advising, almost all 10th 
through 12th grade students (N=950) say they know what courses they 
need to graduate. About sixty percenj^ f^^l that they know wiiat courses 
they lie'ed for their plaijs after high ^hool. Fifty percent believe 
th^y were encouraged to take time to think about course choices, and 
less than a quarter of th^ students indicate that they* were "just told 
what cpurses to take." Sixty percent of the students believe there 
^re so many courses it's hard to decide which ones to take. 

When students were a^ked what one fa^^trr-^as most important in select- 
ing appropriate cc^rses, three factors emerged: First, "Someone who 
is able to help you plan" (37%), second, "A good idea of what you're ^ 
going to do in the future," (30%), and thj^rd, "Enough time to choose 
courses" (17%) / ■ ^ 

Course Selection: Principals (N=9^) and Secondary Instructional Co- 
ordinators (N=18) 

Numbef of courses . Seven principals but only one coordinator believe 
'1:hat there arfe too many courses in the curriculum. Most coordinators rl^ 
(14) are sat/isfied with the number i>t courses offered in their curricu- 
lum areas ^ 

Sequencing courses . Seven principals but only „ four coordinators be- 
lieve that there is a need ^6r more precise statements of prerequisites 
and clearer designations of the sequence for taking courses. Only one 
principal, but thirteen coordinators, believe there is no problem ^ 
.with sequencing. 
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Graduation requirements . Neither principals nor /^ipordida tors believe 
^that knowledge of graduation requirements is a severe .problem. ' 

Student maturity . Twenty-five percent pf both the principal^ and co- 
ordinators making judgments believe students < are ^ture enough to make 
♦the choices demanded by* the curriculum: The majority of principals' 
believe students are not mature enough; the majority of coordinators 
attribute part;Lal maturity to students making choice^*. 



RESPONSp ^ 


FREO 


UENCY 


PRINCIBALS . 


> COORBllNATORS 


Mature, enough 
Somewhat mature 
Not mature 


- 2 " 
-1 . 
5 


• 4 ^ 

. 10 • 
2 



NOTE: 1 One principal and three coordinators 
i did not reply. 



Getting students in 'the right courses . Five principals an4 14 co- 
ordinators cite liack of awareness and knowledge on the part of both 
.students and their advisors as the Wjor problem ,in getting students' 
into appropriate courses. Studen|^^ atid their advisors simply do not 
know enough about either the stilaenfrs '\ abilities , goals,, and needs 
or the available curriculum opportunities. 
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22.^^rom whom do students receive most of their information and advising? 

ANSWER: - Students receiVe^mosJ^f their information and advising from 
«^ ^ subject 'area, t^fachers. * » • ' ' 




SUPPORTIVE DATA: 



N^.This year we asked students^ teachers ,J^^counselors ^nd 
^*^high school personnel whc^Qtually/'does mos^: of the coilPse advising' 



non-teaching • 



Figure IV-SO" below /shows tm^ re^nses of those replying to the ques- 
tion. For this question wef shcV the non-teaching group as profes- 
sional (assistant principals, -deans,' and librarians) and non-prof es- 
'^ional (registrars^ -secretaries, .clierks, and aides), because the two 
groups responded quite differently. 



lOO 



STUDENTS (N- 909) 
TEACHERS (N-710) 



COUNSELORS (N-A5) 

PROFESSIONAL NON- 
TEACHINC PERSONNEL(N-Al) * 
NON-I^OFESS ZONAL NON- 
TEACHING PERSONNEL (N-68) 




Flgur« IV-30: WHHIE STUDENTS GET THEIR ADVICE^ Percentage of students » teachers, counselors, and non- teaching per|^nnel 
choosing each source of advice ^o the question, "Who actually does otost of thb course,^advlslng7"w 




All groups except the non-professional non-teaching personnel agree 
that most advising comes from subject area teachers. Couns^or's and 
npn-prof essional personnel attribute* substantially/^re advising to 
counselors than others do, and students, more than other ^groups , tend 
to attribute advice to parents and friends. 
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rSrh^re are some' dlf f^rietfices among ^teachers by .sChdtu and by curricu- 
lum area, but the (patl^^ of 8uy^|^AAa»A teachers, followed by coun- 
selors, rem^in"8>---Thi8]sime re^sfflrewas reported by. teachers in the 
Teacher Interviews condubt-efl last year. Counsellors. also\report that 
when they advise'^itudents'^ey receive their information from teachers 
and other counselors, besitdes extensive use o^ the High School Informa- 
tion Guide. „ ^ l' 



23. How do students use the Information Guide and foUii^year "course plan" to 



sglect appropriate courses? 

ANSWER: All high school students receive the High School Information 

Guide. Data' from nit^th graders suggest tliat students use thej 
High School Information Guide; they report it as the most. im- 
portant source of information, in selecting courses. All coun- 
' ^ selors and half 'the teach§ts who advise ^Iso use the Informa- 

tion Guide to help student^ ^elect courses. 

> , 

For est use of the High Sch'Qol Information Guide, courpe titles 
\ heed to communicate mo^e clearly what courseia Bre. Students be- 

lieve the ^ourse descriptdorts are understandable, but other 
groups believe de^riptions alsb need improvement. , 

Half the students do not use the four-year course planning 
form from the High School. Infbirmat ion Gu1?de, and advisors do 
' . not use them in helping students select courses, though students 

may^se«.dif f erent forms provided by some high schools. 



Mo^t ninth gi*&de students have their course choices on the plan- 
ning/form reviewed by someone in junior high school, but only 
half the tenth through twelfth graders report having their 
^ choices reviewed for appropriateness. 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: . 
Summar^ ^^ ''-r 

The supportive data includes information pn how students use the High 
School Information^, Guide, as rei(:>orted by the students and others invol^ 
ved with students' course selection, and on -how advisors use the Infor-^ 
matiop Guide. 

Ninety-five percent of our ninth grade students received a copy of the 
high School Information Guide, ^nd they report receiving more help from 
it than from any other spurce of information or advice. 

Half of all high -school students think they' can tell from course tit-^^- 
les what qpurses will be, but half cannot tell. High/school principals 
and secondary instructional coordinators are also even.ly split on 
whether the titles communicate. 

EigUty--^rcent of all high school iatudents report they can understand 
course descriptions, but school staffs^ believe only half the students 
can understand the descriptions. The high school principals are split 
on whether descriptions are adequate, but the majority of coordinators 
believe they are. • 
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Students and school staffs agree that probably less than half of all 
high school students use the four-year course planning form, and only 
about half of 10th through l2th grade students have their course choices 
reviewed to see if they are appropriate. Eighty percent of ninth grad- 
ers report having their course choices reviewed in J unior- high school. 

AIX counselors and half the teachers base their advising pn the Infor-' 
mation Guide, but only a quarter of the counselors and teachjers refer 
. to the students' faur-year course planning ^orm from the High School 
Informatipn Guide when they advise. >$ . . , 

Student Use of the laforma tion Guide . ' . . 

. ' ] [ - ' ■ . i' 

.. - . ■ ' 

All ninth through- eleventh grade AISD students had the High School In- 
formation Guide given to them in Spring, 1976, before they made course 
choices for 1976-77. Ninety-five percent, of the ninth graders (N-768) 
reporte^i having received an Infotmation Guide in the eighth grade,) The 
InJEormation. Guide contains listings of courses, with titles and descrip- 
tions, and a four-year^ course planning form to help students select , 
appropriate courses. ' i ^ 

Course titles . JVbout half of all the students believe they can tell 
from the titleg in the Information Guide what courses will be, but ^ 
half cannot tell. 

Course descriptions . Eighty percent of the students report they can 
understand the paragraphs which describe the courses in the high school 
curriculum, 

Course planning forms . Only about 40% of the students report using the 
four-year course planning form ^o help them choose courses, and only 
about half the tenth through twelfth grade students have their choices 
reviewed to see if they are appropriate. Eighty percent of the ninth 
graders, however, had their choices selections reviewed. 

Other Reports of Student Use of High School Information Guide 

Teachers, counselors, non-teaching personnel, principals, and secondary 
instructional coordinators were asked about students' use and understan- 
ding of the High School Information Guide. 

Course titles . Consistant with our student reports, five principals 
and seven coordinators think that course titles are now appropriate, 
while the other four principals and twelve coordinators believe titles 
should still be improved. 

Course descriptions . Whereas 80% of the students report understanding 
course descriptions, two-thirds of the teachers, counselors, and non- 
teaching personnel believe that half or less of the students can under- 
stand these course descriptions. Five principals and twelve coordin- 
ators think course descriptions are now adequate, but four principals , 
and three coordinators think descriptions could still be improved. 
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Course planning fogn * Corroborating the students' own reports, Vhardly 
any" or only "some" ''students use the four-year course plaxxnlng form, 
according to three-fourths of the counselcMrs, two- thirds of the teach- 
ers, and over half tne non- teaching personnel . Similarly, three- fourths 
of the counselors fl/Rd half the teachers and non-teaching personnel re- 
port that "hardly any" or only "some" students have someone check to 
see If their choices are appropriate. 

How the Information Guide is Used In Advising 

While virtually all counselors and half the teachers who advise- stu- 
dents "often" or "almost always" refer to the Hl^h School Informa,tlon 
Guide, only one-quarter of the counselors or teacheirs base their as- ' ' 
slstance on the four-year course-planning forms contained In the Infor- 
mation Guide. 

■*» -. , . 

In the area; of advisors' u^e of the Information Guide, four high school 
principals but no secondary Instructional coordinators be;Lleve coun- 
selors know the Information Guide weji^ Five principals and 16 coordin- 
ators believe counselors are Improving, or doing as wel}. as can be ex- 
pected considering the length of time the quarter system been In 
effect. Only three coordinators believe counselors do nor^^know enough 
about the Information to advise. 

Only one principal and four coordinators believe teachers know the In- 
formation Guide well enough to advise In all areas * Five ' principals 
and ten coordinators think teachers know enough to' advise In tfeelr 
areas, but three principals and four coordinators believe teachers do 
not know enough to advise. 
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""lU. Where do teachers^ who advise get their information? 

ANSWER: -In general, high school teachers get their information from 
fellow teachers and their department heads, counselors, and 
the High School Information .Guide and course outlines. Teach- 
ers in some high schools and certain curriculum ^reas ,may not 
fit this general pattern. ' * 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

TKe table below gives the sources. of information teachers might use in 
advising.. For each source the percentage of high school teachers who 
"often" or "nearly always" use the information source is presented. 



INFORMATION SOURCE 


PERCENTAGE 


Fellow teachers 


56% 


Department heads ^ 


52% 


High School Information Guide 


r 52% 
1 48% 


Counselors/Vocational counselors 


Course outlines 


41% 


Student ' s 4-year course- planning form 


25% 


My building administrators 


. 15% 


AISD-provided outlines of college re- 




quirements (e.g. green "High, School- 




What Then?", or white sheets sent to 




parents 


13% 


Ins true tional coordinators 


13% 


The orange Vocational Supplement to 




"Higji School-What Then?" 


8% 



The pattern of use is not the same for teachers at different high 
schools and teachers in different curriculum areas. For example , oh 
the High School Information Guide's use the range of percentages for 
teachers by high school was from 35% to 74%; for teachers by curricu- 
lum area it w^s from 14% to 76% . That is, in certain schools and in cer- 
tain curriculum areas use may be much higher (or lower) than the dis- 
trictwide results. The Final Technical Report, Appendix J, presents 
complete school-by-school and area-by-area data on these items. 
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Was tl\e orientat'ion provided to ninth-graders whiie tkey Were in junior 
high siJffficient to help them adapt to the high school curriculum? 

ANSWER: Ninth-grade students J^idge that they have been* able to adapt . 
to the high school curriculum. Of course, 'abqut half do 
not yet know what courses they need for graduation or their 
post-graduation plans. 

iHowever, high school teachers believe h^lf of the ninth gtiade , 
students do not know why they are taking the courses they are 
in or how these courses relate to their future plans. 

High school principals and secondary instructional coordinators 
both recommend giving junior high teachers more training on 
how to advise. They also recommend helping students Team to 
make intelligent decisions. ' 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Ninth-Grade Students' Self Reports 

Confidence . Ninth-grade students (N=768) themselves, when asked, "How 
do you feel about high- school now?" responded (74%) that they had "a 
pretty good idea of how it all works" or were "pretty much on top of 
it." Only 3% "feel very lost in the shuffle." Eighty percent of the 
students believe they know why they are taking their courses, and 70% 
feel they had many possible choices and were encouraged to think about 
those choices. However, 40% do not know what courses they need fdr^ 
grajduatipn,^and' 56% do not know what courses they need fqr their post- 
graduation plans. 

Infoi^mation Guide . Ninth-grade j^tudents received and used the High 
School Information Guide and 80T 'of them found the course descriptions 
understandable, but only 60% coild tell from course titles what courses 
would be. Only 45% of the students used the four-year course planning 
form, but 80% had their course choices checked. 

Students' use of information sources . Figure IV-31 on the following 
page shows the percentage of students who rated each of several infor- 
mation sources "very important" or "quite a bit of . help" in choosing 
ninth-grade courses. About 60% of these students got major help from 
their junior high teachers and the High School Information Guide. 

Teacher^Judgments of Student Knowledge 

Teachers (N=530) who work with enough ninth grade students to judge * 
believe that half or less of these students know why they ate taking 
the courses they are in or how the courses they are taking relate to ^ 
their plans. 
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SOURCE OF HELP IN CHOOSING COURSES 



Figure IV- 31* SOURCES OF INFORMATION JUDGED ftOST HELPFUL IN CHOOSING COURSES. Th« percentage of ninth gradera In 
our sao^le (N'« between 737 and 759) Indicating the aource named wai "quite a bit of help" 
or "very Important" In choonlng couraea. (Bara aaterlaked Indicate more than 1/3 of rhe student! do not 
know what the aource in). 



High Schools' Fall Orientation 

Twenty-eight percent of the ninth-graders did not attend the orienta- 
tion conducted for them before school started, but 73% of those who 
did attend reported it helped them at least a little. ,^ 

Principals^ and Coordii^tors ' RecommendatiDns 

There are two ^reas in which principals and coordinators agreed on re- 
commendations to improve the junior high orientation? First, to have 
* more training of junior high teachers by senior, high teachers on how ( 
to advise arid second, to train students to make intelligent ..decisions 
Other suggestions were changing the timing of eighth grade orientation 
and identifying ntin-readers more carefully.* - 
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To what degree does the content of selected courses follow the course 
outlines? 

ANSWER: In the courses selected in Science and Social Studies virtually 
-^all of the content of' the examinations follows the outline. 
^ To the extent that final examination items index. actual con- 
tent taught, the content of these two courses closely follow 
the outlines. In the Language Arts course about half the 
tested material was review, not on the outline; however, near- 
ly all teachers sampled taught it. In some courses it appears 
that what should be taught may not be on the outline. 

While the content closely follows the outline, secondary in- 
structional coordinators will have to judge whether the 
amount of coverage (about half the outline areas) reflects an 
appropriate level of selection among the outline areas on the 
part of teachers or whether it amounts to leaving out impor- 
tant material: 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

To answer this questJ.on we content analyzed final examinations submit- 
ted by teachers of 18 randomly sampled sections of one selected course 
in Social Studies,' one» in Language Arts, and one in Science. 

Each item on each examinatidn was coded to an area on the course out- 
line. All the items on the 'Political Institutions and Decision-Making 
examinations were ^n that outline, and virtually all the items on the 
Introduction to Science examinations were on that outline. In Grammar 
II about half the items were not on the outline. These items were in 
several "review" categories. 

A rather precise criterion was established to determine whether an 
area was judged "covered." The criterion was, purposefully, a lenient 
one. That is, we did not establish stringent definitions of what the 
content of the items was to be. Instead, we accepted evidence of 
testing of a more than superficial nature in the area. 

Half the outlined content areas for these courses (19 of 36 were 
judged covered by the sampled final examinations. In Polit '-cal In- 
stitutions and Dec is ion- Making seven df the sixteen content areas were 
covered; in Grammar II eight of the 12 content areas were covered; and 
in Introduction to Science four, of the eight content areas were covered. 
Figure IV-32 sl;iows the percentage of th« outline areas for each course 
which were covered by the sampled examinations. 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 




GRAMMAR II 




INTRODUCTION TJ) SCIENCE 




r 



Figure IV-32: PERCENTAGES 'OF OUTLINED CONTENT AREAS COVERED BY 
^ EXAMINATIONS IN EACH OF TH£ SELECTED COURSES. 
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21 i *How much similarity in th^course content of selected courses exists 
across the district? ^ 

ANSWER: To "the extent that final examination items index actual con- 
tent taught, there is high agreement among teachers at dif- 
ferent schools on which conterit areas are covered. Even in 
the "review" areas of Grammar II, not on the course outline, 
there is agreement across teachers and schools. If the three 
courses selected are representative of our basic courses in 
their curriculum areas, there is evidence of districtwide 
consensus on course content. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Political Institutions and Decision-Making 

' In Political Institutions and Decision-Making there is high similarity 
among the various teachers and schools. Six content areas were cov- 
ered by most examinations, two areas were not covered by any examina- 
tion, and four areas received low coverage on most examinations. Few 
content areas had much teacher-to-teacher variability. 

V 

Grammar II 

In Grammar II, there is agreement in most content areas. Eight areas 
are covered by most teachers, and ^f our areas are given low coverage 
4 or not tested by most teachers. Even in the "review" areas, which are 
not on'the outline, there is high similarity across the district, 
Threa, areas are covered by most teachers, while the ^tKer five are not. 

Introduction to Science 

In Introduction to Science also, there is agreement in most areas of 
the course content. Five areas were covered and one was not by most 
teachers. Two areas were covered by some examinations but not by 
others. . * 

Figure IV-33 shows which examinations in each selected course had 
enough items i*n each content area to judge the area "covered" by the ^ 
examination. 
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Figure IV-33: HEMS "COVERED" BY EACH EXAHINAIION. The nuiber in each square 
indicate^ hov may items oa each examination are in that content 
area, m shaded squareg^indlcate the areas which vere Judged 
• "coveiled". 
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What percentage of final examination items require only that students 
select responses (e.g. multiple choice, true/false, or matching) as 
opposed to constructing responses (e.g, fill-in- the-blank, short an- 
swer, mathematical problems, or ess^kys)? 

ANSWER: Approximately 75% of all^final examination items require only 
that students select r^ponses from among given choices. 



given responses. Most of the rest required studehts to construct no 
more complex a written response than a complete Sj'entence. Only 2% 
of all questions required writing several sentenc^es to full paragraphs^ 
A random sample of 4 sets of weekly and six-week tests was also analyzed 
for question type; the results were similar. These results indicate 
that on Political Institutions and Decision-Making final examinations 
students are being asked primarily to choose among responses and are 
not being asked to construct complex written answers. However, two 
teachers did require resesarch pape(^s instead of final examinations. 

About 75% of the filial examination questions in Grammar II were of the 
type where students^elect from among given responses. The remaining 
25% required students to construct responses, the most complex of 
which were writing or rewriting sentences. A random sample of 4 sets 
of weekly and si^^-week t^ §t s^ was also analyzed for question type. On 
these tests only 25% of the questions were the type where students se- 
lect responses, while 75% required students to construct shore answers. 
The weekly and ^ix-week tes.ts in this area demand more complex responses 
from students, but no items required writing more than a complete sen- 
tence. 

About 70% of the final examination questions in Introduction to Science 
were the type* where students select from among given responses. Of 
the rest, 10% required students to construct written responses, the 
most complex of which was a complete sentence, and 20% required students 

to work a given mathematical problem (such as 3.8m X 7m = ) or 

construct a graph. A random sample of 4 sets of weekly and six-week 
tests was also analyzed for question type^ and the results were similar. 
The student selected questions dropped to 60%, with the increase in 
mathematical calculations to about 30%. These results indicate that in 
Introduction to Science students are being asked to work some mathematical 
problems in addition to selecting among offered answers. 



There is some evidence in the use of research papers in Social 
Studies and mathematical problems in Science of requiring 
more complex written responses; however, asking students to 
write even a complete sentence is uncommon. Less than 10% 
of the items ask students to construct a complete sentence. 
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Figure IV-34 below shows the percentage of final examination items in 
each course c^f each' type. 
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Figure IV-3A: PERCENTAGE OF FOUR TYPES OF ITEMS FROM SAMPLED EXAMINATIONS OF THREE SELECTED COURSES, 
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B. MISCELLANEO US EVALUATION QUESTIONS > . > 

— — ^ '. f. 

[^K^ ^Mlsc. 1. What do high school principals and secondary instructional co- 
ordinators ^believe are the benefits of the quarter system, b.e- 
. , sides the expanded curriculum? 

ANSWER: The shorter time span for courses was the primary bene- 
fit cited. Both principals and coordinators cited sev- 
eral secondary benefits deriving from the shorter time 
span. >i»r^ 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: " 

Principal and Coordinator Judgments 

High school principals and secondary instructional coordinators 
were interviewed on the benefits of the quarter systeip. The most 
frequent benefit cited by principals was the shorter time span 
for courses. According to principals, courses move more rapidly 
and less frequently become monotonous; students correct poor coursjgr 
choices sooner, have fewer discipline problems, drop fewer courses, 
and cut fewer classes. 

Secondary instructional coordinators were able to nominate more 
benefits^bf the quarter system. Coordinators also viewed the: 
shorter time span for courses as a benefit. They felt that courses 
■ can be focused more sharply and be more sophisticated and concen- 
trated. They also believed students could learn to value their 
time and could graduate sooner and teachers could teach their strong- 
est areas. 
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Is the quarter system judged an impfoveinent over the semester sys- 
tem? ^ ''J 

ANSWER: No. Teachers and counselors are equally divided between 
believing the quarter system is an improvement and, be- 
lieving if is not as good as the semester system. Non- 
^teaching persohnlefl believe 3.25:1 that the quarter sys- 
tem is inferior. Teachers evaluateft^the quarter system 
much mor^, negatively this year tharf last year. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: - 

Teachers, counselors, and non-teaching personnel in AISD high/schools 
were asked to evaluate the quarter system in comparison to the 
semester system overall, and on how well it prepares college bound 
and non-college bound students. 

Overall . ■ ^ ' 

i 

There were &22 teachers, counselors, and non-teaching personnel who 
responded to the question, "Is the quarter system an improvement 
^over the semester system?" Of these responses, 560 gave positive 
.or negative judgments; only .46% of the judgments were positive. 
Figure IV-35 below shows that while teachers and counselors were 
equally divided on whether they believe thfe quarter system is an 
improvement or is not as^ good as the semester system, non-teaching 
personnel believe 3.25:1 that the quarter system is not as good. 
The figure also shows change from last year, i/hen teachers respon- 
ded 2.9:1 in favor of the quarter system. 
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Figure IV-35: PERCENTAGE OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF AISD HIGH SCHOOL STAFF JUDGING THE QUARTER SYSTEM BETTER 
OR WORSE THAN THE SEMESTER SYSTEM. All data Ifl 1976-77 data except for teachers, which 
!■ compared with the 1975-76 data. 
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There are definite dif f erences^mong sch'c^s and curriculum areas. 
Crockett and Johnston teachers'^ ^tand out as judging the quarter 
system better. There, teachers split 2:1 in favor of the quarter 
system. McCallum teachers also tend to favor the quarter system, 
but not as much. Anderson, LBJ, and Travis teachers split down 
the middle on this question. Teachers at Austin, Lanier, and 
Reagan are definitely negative toward the quarter system. 

Attitudes toward the quarter system alao depend heavily on the cur- 
riculum area. The table below gives an overview by curriculum area. 



AREA 


ATTITUDE 


Art 

Driver * s Education 
Physical Education 
Language Arts 
Special Education 


POSITIVE 


Social Studies 
Foreign Language 
Industrial Arts 


SPLIT 


Science 

Math 

Health 

Homeinaking 

Business 

Music 


. NEGATIVE 



What appears to underlie this table is that the more skill- ^ 
oriented areas, which require longer continuous blocks of instruc- 
tion than 12'*weeks, give more negative ratings.. 

For College Bound Students 

The table below showjs responses of teachers (both 1975-76 and 1976- 
77), counselors, and non-teaching personnel to the question, "Is 
the quarter system better preparing COLLEGE BOUND students than the 
semester system?" 





PERCENTAGE RESPONDING 


RESPONSES 


1975-76 


1976-77 


TEACHERS 

(N-8;^ 


TEACHERS 
(N-666) 


COUNSELORS 
(N-43) 


ti6M-TEACHING 
(N-103) 


Preparing students better 
Preparing students less -well 
Preparing students about the same 
Undecided 


29Z 
20% 
29Z 
221 


17Z 
28Z 
29Z 

26:: 


26Z 
23Z 


6Z 
222 
42% 
30Z 



I 
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Teachers definitely were more negative this year. Counselors are 
about evenly split, and non-teaching personnel tend to believe 
that the semester/ system prepared college bound students better. 

For Non-College Bound Students 

The table below shows the responses of teachers (both 1975-76 and 
1976-77), counselors, and non-teaching personnel to the question, 
"Is the quarter system better preparing NON-COLLEGE BOUND students 
than the semester system?" 



RESPONSES 


PPHrPNTAnF RESPONDING 


1975-76 


iq7fi-77 




TEACHERS 
(N-83) 


TEACHERS 
(N-663) 


COUNSELORS 
(N-43) 


NON-TEACHING 
(N-102) 


1i 

Preparing students better 
Preparing atudenta leaa well 
Preparing studenta about the same 
Undecided 


433: 
14Z 
22Z 
20% 


19V 
221 

341 • 
24Z 


23Z 
21% 
37X 
' 193: 


151 
3SX 
24Z 
2SX 



' 1 

Teachers became more negative this year. Counselors .are evenly 
split, and non-teaching personnel believe, more than 2:1 that the 
semester system prepared non-college bound students better than 
the quarter system does. 
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Misc. 3. Do high school principals and secondary instructional coordinators 
believe the benefits of the quarter system could be retained (and 
the problems avoided) by operating the revised curriculum under 
. the semester system? 

ANSWER: Secondary instructional coordinators are sold on the bene 
fits of the quarter system; high school principals arer 
not. As many as six of our principals might support a 

return to the semester system if it were a legal option. 

.1 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

This very difficult judgment was demanded of all high school prin- 
cipals and secondary instructional coordinators in our intervie^/s 
with. them in February and March, 1977. The results were: 



RESPONSE 


PRINCIPAL 
. RESPONSES 


^COORDINATOR 
^RESPONSES 


Yes 


4 


2 


Perhaps 


2 ' 


' 0 . 


No 


3 


13 


No Response 


0 


4 
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Misc. 4. Do the courses offered in the high schools form a comprehensive 
and organized curriculum making it possible for the well advised 
student to. gain necessary competence? 

ANSWER: Yes, according to AISD high school teachers-. ^ 
SUPP0RH3/E DATA:. 

An average of 738 teachers responded to questions on the Teacher 
Questionnaire which referred to the curriculum. The percentage 
of agreement varied only from 75% to 8i3%. Thus teachers tend to 
describe the high school courses offered as forming a "comprehen- 
sive and organized curriculum which- makes it possible for the 
well-advised students to gain necessary competencies." They also 
described their own courses as building "in an orderly way jtoward 
student competence" and their course outlines as forming "useful 
bases" for "valid courses" and suggesting "a wide variety of ma- 
terials to supplement the texts." They also indicated that "when 
« a teacher gives a grade (A, B, C) it means a certain proportion 
of material has been masi:ered by the student." 

Teacher Responses by Curriculum Areas 

These are districtwide data, and while teachers in all schools are 
in general agreement, there are substantial differences on some of 
the^questions amsng teachers in different curriculum areas. These 
are reported in our Final Technical Report, Appendix J. The two 
tables below are examples of the diversity among teachers in dif- 
ferent curriculum areas on two of the questions i 



COURSE OFFERINGS ARE PROPERLY SEQUENCED 



QUARTER COURSE OUTLINES ARE NOT FRAGMENTS 

X AGREEMENT 



CURRICULUM AREA 



X AGREEMENT 



CURRICULUM AREA 



Art ^ 

Driver ^Education 
Business Education 
Industrial Arts 
Music ^ 
Mathejoatics 
Foreign Language 
Health 

Special Ejducation 
Physical Education 
Science 
Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Homemakinp, 



100 
99 
95 
93 
93 
91 
90- 
90 
89 
88 
80 
71 
69 
66 



Art 




100 


Physical Education 




96 


Driver Education 




94 


Health 




90 


Business Education 




86 


Homemaking ' . 




82 


Industrial Arts 




77 


Special Education 




76 


Language Arts 




72 


Science 




69 


Mathematics 




69 


Foreign Language 




67 


Social Studies 




^2 


Music 




5A 



Despite differences on these questions, from 82% to 100% of the 
teachers by curriculum area agreed with the statement that 'courses 
offered form a "comprehensive and organized curriculum. 
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Misc. 5. Did the districtwide mean American College Testing Program (ACT) 
scores increase in .1975-76 frqm previous years? 

ANSWER: No. The districtwide mean composite ACT score declined 
from 18.1 in 1974-75 to 17.8 in 1975-76, while the mean 
foj: a national 10% sample decreased from 18.6 to 18.3. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: - - 

Since 1971-72 the percentage of AISD seniors taking the ACT has 
decrease^ from about 38% to about 2<K . The 1975-76 national com- 
parison saanple, 10% of^iall students taking the ACT nationally, and 
' our 19'75-76 AISD sample (N=768) are comparable in percentage of 
male students. The AISD sample had a somewhat higher percentage 
of minority students (prlinarily more Mexican-American students) 
and showed about $2000 higher student-reported parental income 
than the national sample. A somewhat higher percentage of AISD 
students reported that they planned on^ a bachelors degree, and 
a somewhat lower percentage planned two-year programs or.were un- 
decided. 

The students taking th^ ACT are a self -selected sample. This means 
AISD ACT-takers may differ on other relevant characteristics from 
the national sample of ACT-takers or from samples, bf AISD ACT- 
takers in previous years. Still, the samples appear comparable. 

^ The Test 

There are four ACT subtests; English Usage, Mathematics Usage, Nat- 
^ : ' ural Science Reading, and Social Studies Reading. The tests are 

designed to predict college success. 

V Results / 

p.' ^ ^ 

Figure IV-36 shows that the national composite scale score- has drop- 

■ ped from 19.9 in 1969-70 to 18.3 in 1975.76. The AISD composite 

scale score was 19.0 in 1969-70 and l7.8 in 1975-76. This' is a 
change of -.26 scale score points per year for the national sample, 
and a similar -.20 per year change for the AISD sample. The -dis- 
turbing and unexplained fl\ictuation in AISD scores (i.e. 1971-72 
*and 1972-73, Figure IV-36) make them difficult to interpret! About 
the only possible conclusion is that AISD composite scores are 
about .05 standard deviation below the national composite scores, 
and declining — but no faster than the national decline. 
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Figure IV-36: ACT COHFOSITE SCORES OVER A SEVEN YEAR PERIOli. AISD ne«n (ctle icores conpared Co 
nean ic«le icores for a nationwide lOZ randoi saople tron 1969-70 through 1975-76. 
Kationwlde laaple acorei are not available for 1970-71 or 1971-72. Data acquired 
fro* ACT. 5 . ' : 
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sc. 6. Do AISD high schools have certain minimum conditions (student 

safety, student attitudes, and school atmosphere) present which 
are conducive to student learning? 

ANSWER: Yes, in the judgment of the school staffs. 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Teachers, counselors, and non-teaching high school personnel were 
asked three questions about conditions in their high schools which 
affect student learning. In general, from 60% to 85% of these per- 
sonnel responded positively to the questions. 

Students' Physical Safet: 



Two-thirds of the teachers and non-teaching personnel and three-, 
fourths of the counselors believe that students .feel "reasonably 
or very safe" in the schools. No group believes students are very 
worried about safety. Few group members (about 10-15%) even feel 
students have some concern. 

Student Attitudes Toward Learning i 

About sixty percent of the teachers and non-teaching pelrsonnel and 
about three-fourths of the counselors think that students are "fair- 
ly willing arid somewhat interested" or "eage?: and cooperative" in 
their attitudes toward learning. No group perceives students as 
"unwilling and openly hostile." Few grdup members (about 10-15%) 
even feel students' are "somewhat negative." «t 

Conditions Conducive tg'^Learning 

} 

' Seventy-five percent of the teachers and 85% of the counselors and 
non-teaching personnel feel that conditions in their high s<5hools 
are conducive to student learning "most of the time" or "almost 
always.'? No group believes conditions are "almost never" conducive 
to learning and few group members (about 10-15%) would even feel 

.conditions are poor half the time. 
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Misc. 7. Do A15D liigh school personnel experience satisfaction with their 
roles?- ' ' 

, ,K ^ 

ANSWER: Yes; teachers, counselors, and the. non-teaching staff all 
report high satisfaction with their role,s» 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Our office asked all teachers, counselors,, and non-teaching person- 
nel (assistant principals, deans, librarians, registrars, secre- 
taries, clerks, and aides) "How much satisfaction do you feel with 
your role in an AISD high school?" Ninety to ninety-five percent 
of all personnel responded that" they felt moderate or great sat- 
isfaction. Teachers reported less satisfaction that the counselors 
and non-teaching staff. Figure IV-37 presets the data on'^ftiis 
question. ? 




DEGREE OF ROLE SATISFACTION 



Figure IV-37: PERCENTAGE OF EACH PERSONNEL GROUP GIVING EACH RESPONSE ON ROLE SATISFACTION. 
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Misc. 8. Who should have the primary responsibility for advising students 
about which courses to take? * V 

ANSWER: Subject area teachers should have the primary respo'nsiblX- 
ity for advising students. Counselors also should have 
nearly as strong a role. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

This year we asked students, teachers, counselors, and non-teaching 
high school personnel who should have the primary responsibility 
for advising students about which courses tp take. Figure IV-38 
presents the results. t: 

The non-teaching -per^nnel .are divided into professional (assistant 
principals, deans, and librarians) and tionf prof essional (registrars, 
secretaries, clerks, and aides) , because the two sub-groups respon- 
ded quite differently to this question. ^ > v 
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Figure IV*38: UIK) SHOULD ADVISE? Percentage of atudents,- tuacheta, counsitlorfi, and non-Ceachlng 

peruoniiel choobLng uach sourca of ailvicc to ^hc question, "Who should have the primary 
responsibility for advising?". 



Subject area teachers are most frequently cited by students, teach- 
ers, .and counselors as the group who should advise students on 
which courses to take. The professional non-teaching personnel 
split their nominat:|^ns between subject area teachers arid counselors. 
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The non-professional non-teaching personnel nominate counselors. 
Few members of any group would delegate major responsibility to 
advisory teachers or parents. 

When delegating responsibility for the primary role in advising, 
those most knowledgeable and involved, the students, give the 
responsibility to subject area teachers 1,5:1, Counselors give 
the responsibility to subject area teachers 3:1, Teachers them- 
selves would share the responsibility more evenly with counselors. 
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Mlsc* 9. How do high school students feel about school? 



ANSWER: Students report liking both school and the quarter system;, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: . 

This year 957 tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students responded 
^ to two items of the Student Questionnaire about their attitudes to- 
ward the quarter system and high school in general. 

About three times as many students like the quarter system as 
dislike it. These students also report liking school this year; 
62% liking it, versus 25% disliking it. Their attitude toward 
the quarter system specifically is ^somewhat better than their at- 
titude toward school in general, 

^: 

This year student attitudes toward the quarter system and school 
remained very similar to last year. Figure IV-39 shows that at- 
titudes became a little more positive toward the quarter system, 
and a little more negative toward school, flowever , differences in 
sampling (i.e. last year's data included 9th graders) could account 
for these small changes. 
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students* • 
attitudes: 

TOWARD 



SCHOOL 
(Spring, 1976)* 



SCHOOL 
(Spring, 1977) 



QUARTER SYSTQ1 
(Spring, 1976)* 



QUARTER SYSTEM 
(Spring, 1977) 



itft 20 



PERCENT WHO LIKE IT 

I I I I I I I I 

30 AO 50 60 70 80 90 100 



62Z 



166% 




^Include! 9th graders ; 9th gradcra not included In the 1977 data. 
Figure lV-39: STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL AND THE QUARTER SYSTEM FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS 1975-76 AND 1976-77. 
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Misc. 10. What do AISD graduates do afte^ they gr^^t^^r high ^ 

' /^^d col- 
ANSWER: Fifty percent of AISD^^.graduat:^^ tv^Ciujr-'J^^^plleg^Q 
leges. Another sixteen percent ^tt^f ^5^^ . ye0< ^ J 7% 
or business/ technical Ischools. AbcV^^t ^ %et ^ \ 
join the military, are looking i(?x y^h^^- hec^^^e thel^' 
homemakers. About half the gr^^t^^t^^t^^ ^ot^^^^ \jotk. 
schooling al^so work, and anoth^-^'qu^^ ^r^^^nt a %^ ^^^aa 
Three-fourths of the Working st^tJ^rr^^^Hntw Wo^l^^^flf the 
not related to their high scjiooj tir^^r^^^^ ated tn 

working non-students ar^ workiiv^ iri' ' ^otS^ 
high school training. 




SUPPORTIVE DATA: 



Counselor Reports ) > / 

' / \, ' ' ^ , ' : , * / I ^ A ^^^^^^ 

When we coljlected aata for a. survey ,of c^^dii^^fia^j^^V^ b/ ^ schod]^ 
sample of .17L seniors, we asked the senl^^ A^^^^^ Thae^ 
to repart the pQist-eraduation plans of tU^ ^- ^ ^nt^' 

reports are 

Student keports 



repart the pc^ist-graduation plans of t^^^ irV^^^l^? 
►ort.a are* tabled below along with the. ^t^d^ ^:ttS' 



enth 



We asked ninth-graders on the Student Advi^t^^^^^^W^^iS^^* ^li^th 
through twelfth7graders'on the s£udent Qu^^t/p^^x^^^ ^^er they 
through twelfth-^graders on< the SSHA what tW^^^^n^^o AO ^^^g foUows 



graduate f rom ,high school, 
ing table. 



The results ^jr^ f 
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POST-GRADUATION PLANS 


REPORTED BY 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 


"Httn— VP A D #>nr t vnv 
ilVU— ICAK CULL»Cu£ • 

BUSINESS/TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


inn MT1 TTAnv 
DON'T KNOW 


9th Graders (N-753) 
(Student Advising Checklist) 




7X 


4BZ 


9th-12th Graders (N-1320) 
(SSHA) 




15Z 


34Z 


10th-12th Graders (N-935) 
(Studen-t Questionnaire) 


53Z 




33Z 


i2th Graders (N-162) 
(Counselors' Reports) 


54Z 


lex 


30Z 



This indicates that about fi^ty percent of AISD graduates will attend 
four-year colleges; about 15% will attend two-year colleges or business, 
technical, or trade schools; and about 30% will get jobs, join 
the military, or do not yet know what they will do. 

Former Student Reports 

Our former students' reports of what they actually. are doing sub- 
stantiate the plans reported by students still in high school. 51% 
of AISD 1975-76 graduates are now attending a four-year college, 
16% ar6 attending a two-year or community college, business or 
technical school, and 26% are working and not attending school. 7% 
are in the military, homemakers> or looking for work. 

School-goers . Of 197 former students who responded to the question- 
naire, 68% (N=133) are attending some type' of .school . 





PERCENTAGE 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


. (N=133) 


Four-year college or university 


76% 


Technical or trade school 


3% 


Private business school 


2% 


Community/ Jr. College-may transfer 




to 4-yr. college 


13% , 


Community/ Jr. College; 2 yr. 


4% 


associate degree 


Community /Jr. College; certificate 


1% 


program 


Other 


2% 
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These students are taking an average of 4.8 courses during the 
second semester. Almost half of them are also working; they 
work an average of between 20 and 30 hours per week. About an- 
other fourth are looking for work. Of the students who are in 
school and working, over three-fourths are working in fields not 
related to^ their high .school training. Almost half of the work- 
ing students who reported job categories are working as salesper- 
sons, with another 22% doing office work. 

Workers. Of the former students who responded ,to the questionnaire, 
26% are working and NOT attending school. They are working an 
average of about 40 hourafper week, and over half are working in 
areas not related to thei|r high school training. Office. work, sales 
and skilled labor each accounts for almost a quarter of the reported 
job categories* l^or these fotTner students. 
> ' f" ■ 

Other . Four percent of the|forBl(er students who responded to the 
questionnaire report the)| a^e in the military, 6% that they are 
married, and 2% that the^l at6 parents. However, the actual num- 
bers involved for these g^tobps are so small that the percentages 
may not be accurate or consistent from year to year. 

1) ■ 




y4 
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Misc. 11. Are texts and supplementary materials available? 



ANSWER; No, not as widely available as desirable. Substantial 
percentages of students^ (41%) and teachers (33% across 

^ all curriculum areas, but 45% in the required academic 

areas) indicate problems with availability. 



^SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

When presented with the state- 
ment, "There are enough texts 
and other materials in the 
courses I*^ taking," 16% of 
the 939 tenth through twelfth 
graders responding strongly 
disagreed; another 25% dis- 
agreed. V 

Teacher Judgments 

When presented with the state- 
ment, "I have access to sup- 
plementary materials suggest- 
ed by the course outlines,'' 
7% of the 724 high school 
teachers responding strongly 
disagreed and 26%^ disagreed. 
The range of percentage of 
the agreement among different 
curriculum areas, was quite 
large. 

Business, Driver Education, 
Health, Homemaking , and Spe- 
cial Education had little ev- 
idence of problems with access 
to texts and supplementary 
materials. The data for the . 
• remaining areas is presented 
in Figure IV-41. Language 
Arts , Science, Music, and 
Social Studies teachers evi- 
dence the greatest problem. 

Principal Judgments ^ 



lANGUAGE ARTS (52%)- 

sciiarcE(A6X)- 

SOCIAL STUDIES (431)- 



% 901 



^ 801 t 



701 t 



V 60% t 



50% 



* AOl • 



MATHEMATrcS(35X)-^ 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS(32%)-^ 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE (26% )« 



r 30% t 




-MUSIC (A5%) 



-PHYSICAL EDUC. (34%) 
•ART (31%) 



Figure W-41: PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN EACH OF NINE 
' CURRICULUM AREAS RESPONDING THAT THEY 

DID MOT HAVE ACCESS TO SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS . 



Principals ranked "a shortage of texts and supplementary materials" 
.third most serious when they were given a list of possible problems 
associated with the quarter system and expanded curriculum. 
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Misc. 12. How many class periods per quarter course do teachers estimate are 
spent on non-instructional activities? 

ANSWER: Tfekchers estimate about twelve of the 60 clasB periods » 
are lost to instruction. When we add student absences 
^ (6 periods per quarter), and call even half of the test 

and examination "tiime "lokt" (2 periods), without even 
considering teacher absences, the 60-day quarter ttims 
out for- the average stfudent to be about forty 55-minute 
periods — only 36 hours of instruction. * 





Figure IV-A2: THE MISSING PIECE OF THE PIE. The average number of claaa perloda loat 
to non-lnacructlonal actlvltlea in a 60-perlod AISD high school quarter. 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 



Our office questioned all high school teachers on the number of 
periods lost to non-instructional activities. Our return rate 
was 83% and the data below represents over 700 teachers. ^ 



REASON FOR LOSS 



Periods when all students attend assemblies 
Periods when. . .one-third or more... miss 

class 
Course advising 
Course selection 

Interruptions (announcements, visitors) 
Teacher release time 
Emergency situations 

TOTAL ^ 



PERIODS LOST^ 

2.6 

.2.2 
2. 1 
1.9 
1.7 
1.1 ' 
0.7 

- 12.3 



^Number of class periods "lost" from an average quarter course: 
Teachers responding "5 or more" were counted as 5.0. 
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On the same Instrument!^ teaclaevs^ ( average) attribute 4.2^ 

days to tests arid fir^^ exama^.. At 90% attendance, the average stu- 
dent looses six a'djtlCtlonal dbys per quarter to absences. 




Explosion of a Myth : 
Quantity of Schooling and Exposure to 
Instruction, Major Educational Vehicles 



DAVID E, WILEY 
Vnivtrsity of Chicago 
and 

ANNEGRET HARNISCHFEGER 
CE.VfR£LJnc. 




Schooling. does have effects and rather 
thaa asking If there are any effects of 
schooling, we shouId<,be asking how much 
of an effect. We concluded that In schools 
where students receive 24 percent more 
8,choollng» they will increase tfhelr aver* 
gain reading comprehension by two- 
8 and their gains In mathematics and 
verbal skills by more , than one thlzd . 
Thtae trenandous effects Indicate that the 



amount of schooling a child receives Is a 
highly relevant factor for his achievement. 

Our results do not necessarily lead to 
a proposal for an equal amount of school " 
Ing for every pupil* Instead, oar findings 
of Important consequences of the quantity 
ot schooling lead us to advocate more time 
for those who need it, so that more equal 
individual benefits of schooling will be 
obtained. 
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